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8. Definitions 
9. Stative X 
10. Active X 


8. This paper is concerned with a set of 
prefix sequences, labelled X, whose members 
occur in combination with following Verb 
themes and themes formed from Verb 
themes. All examples of X plus theme in 
the present paper will be in the context of 
the Verb word. 

A prefix is a single morpheme standing, 
within a word, prior to the stem(s). A prefix 
sequence is a succession of prefixes. A Verb 
word (V) is a word whose theme is a Verb 
theme (V). (Definitions of the terms ‘word,’ 
‘theme,’ and ‘stem’ will not appear in the 
present paper but in appropriate sections 
of later papers in this series.) 

Members of X mark person and number 
and related categories. Person and number 
are also marked by Noun words (N) stand- 
ing prior (or usually prior) to Verb words. 

Certain N are called anim(ate) N. (These 
are the only N to be considered in the pres- 
ent paper.) Such words, and no other mem- 
bers of class N, show a number contrast. 
Every anim N is either a singular N (sg N) 
or a non-singular N (sg N). The éategory sg 
is marked by a suffix of varying shapes 
which appears immediately after the N 
theme. The category sg is marked by @. 

N words displaying theme na~naa! are 


1The representation of phonemic segments 
and tonal features used here is as described in 
the preceding paper in this series, Arizona Tewa 
I: Phonemes, IJAL 25.1-7 (1959). Space, which is 
used to separate morphological words in the Tewa 
examples given below, has no phonological refer- 
ent; nor has hyphen, which is used to indicate 
some (not all) morpheme boundaries. 

Hereafter every morph ending in a vowel or 
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called 1st (person) N—for example, naa-@ 
I, na-?in/na-n? we, where @ marks sg and 
-?in~-n marks sg. N displaying theme ?y 
are called 2d N—for example, ?y-@ you sg, 
?y-n you sg. All other N are called 3d N—for 
example, he?-@ he, she, it, he-?in/he-n they. 

Each member of X is in cross-reference 
with certain N.* All X in cross-reference with 
Ist person N are said to fall into set Ist; 
with 2d person N, into set 2p; with 3d per- 
son N, into set 3p. 

All X which are in cross-reference with sg 
N are said to fall into set sc; with sg N, into 
set SG. Any sg N can occur immediately 
juxtaposed to P(articles) wikindi, wiyé(df) 
two, poyendi, poye(di) three, sonu(di) four, 
etc. All sg X which stand in cross-reference 
with sequences consisting of a sg N and the 
P two are said to fall into subset pu(AL); all 
sg X which stand in cross-reference with 
sequences consisting of a sg N and the P 
three, four, etc., are said to fall into subset 
PL(URAL). (Since pu and PL imply sG, items 
will be entered as pu or pu rather than as 
SG DU, SG PL, in the listing of forms below.) 

When an WN set whose members are in 
cross-reference with some member of X 
includes only sg N or only sg N, it is called 





vowel cluster and appearing immediately before 
a morph whose initial phoneme is a nasal con- 
sonant is written, in that position, with final 
nasal or oral vowel(s) according to whether other 
members of the same morpheme end in nasal or 
oral vowel(s) on those occasions when they are 
not in immediate juxtaposition with nasal con- 
sonants. 

2 Herein ‘x/y’ = ‘either x or y.’ 

3 Given: x co-occurs with m; if for x there is a 
y such that the substitution of y for x, all other 
things being equal, necessitates the substitution 
of n for m, then x and m are said to be in cross- 
reference. 
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a q N set; when such an N set includes both 
sg N and sg N, it is called a u N set. 

Members of X are listed below in sections 
9 and 10 (sets (1) through (10)).4 Each X is 
shown segmented into its constituent 
morphs. Segmentation of these forms offers 
many alternatives, and the one adopted 
here could be replaced by others. 

Some V combine only with those members 
of X, called st(ative) X, which are listed 
below under (1) and (2); such V are called 
st V. Some V combine only with those 
members of X, called ac(tive) X, which are 
listed under (3) through (10); such V are 
called ac V. Some members of V combine 
with all members of X; such V are called 
st ac V. 

Those members of ac V which can occur 
in combination with ac X listed under (3) 
through (5) are called w V. These appear 
to have a meaning in common which is as 
follows: actton which can be (but is not neces- 
sarily always) directed toward living being. 
Those members of ac V which can occur in 
combination with members dé- and néa- of 
set (6) are called z V. These appear to have a 
meaning in common which is as follows: 
action which can be directed only against 
non-living being. 


9. The members of st X fall into two sub- 
sets on the basis of differing combinatorial 
possibilities with following V themes. The 
two subsets are described separately below, 
under paragraphs (1) and (2). The members 
of each subset are listed, segmented into 
constituent morphs. Examples illustrating 
the distribution of each X are given. (In 
what follows, p = any one of the persons 
(Ist, 2d, 3d), and n = any one of the num- 
bers (sg, du, pl).) 

(1) p nm RECIPIENT. Each member of the 
subset so designated is in number cross- 
reference with the following V theme on 


‘A given X can be assigned either to set im- 
PERATIVE or to set INDICATIVE on the basis of the 
form of the Verb themes with which it combines; 
only indicative X are considered in this paper. 
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those occasions when the V theme is one of 
those which show alternate forms for sg/du 
versus pl. X labelled sg or du combine with 
an alternant of the V theme which differs in 
shape from that found in combination with 
X labelled pl. Every member of set (1), 
and no other member of X, includes as one 
of its constituents a morpheme, labelled rc, 
whose presence signifies that the person-and- 
number marked by the accompanying X- 
constituents is in the state referred to by 
the accompanying V theme. For each mem- 
ber of subset (1) there is a q N set such that 
the individual X member is, on given occa- 
sions, in cross-reference for person and num- 
ber with some member of its q N set. The 
N-set member refers to the one who is in 
the state specified by the accompanying V 
theme. The individual members of set (1) 
are listed immediately below. 

Ist sa ?o0-‘5 (ist(-)sg-re): naa ?o0-k6‘ 
I lay, was lying. 

2p sG ?y-Q-‘ (2d-sg-re): ?y we-?y-k6-di 
you sg were not lying. 

3p sG na-‘ (3d(-)sg-re): he? na-Kké6 he was 
lying. 

Ist pu g-a-‘ (lst-du-re): na?in wikifdi 
ga-k6 we two were lying. 

2p/3p vu d-a-‘ (2d/3d-du-re): ?y-n 
wikindi da-ké you two were lying; he-?in 
wikifidi da-k6é they two were lying. 

Ist pL g-i-‘ (ist-pl-rc): na-?in poyedi 
gi-kw6én® we three were lying. 

2p px ?-i-’ (2d-pl-re): ?y-n poyedi ?{-Kw6nf 
you three were lying. 

3p pL d-i-‘ (3d-pl-re): he-?in poyedi 
dikwon they three were lying. 

(2) p n possessor. No member of subset 
(2) is in number cross-reference with the 
following V theme (cf. subset (1) above); 
that is, any member of (2) can occur in 

5 Low tone, ordinarily unmarked, is marked 
in the listing of segments. The phonological locus 
of a tone whose symbol is written without a letter 
is the preceding vowel. 

6 Ké lie, be inanimate, one of the sg/du st forms 
of a st ac V. 

Twe-...-di negative. 

8 kwon, the pl counterpart of ké (footnote 6). 


1em- 
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combination with either sg/du V themes or 
pl V themes. Every member of (2), and no 
other member of X, includes as one of its 
constituents a morpheme, labelled ps, whose 
presence signifies that the person-and- 
number marked by the accompanying X- 
constituents possesses something which is 
in the state referred to by the accompanying 
V theme. For every member of (2) there is a 
cross-reference q N set. The N-set member 
refers to the possessor. The members of set 
(2) are listed and exemplified immediately 
below. 

Ist sG d-i-’f (Ist-sg-ps): naa dif-ké J 
have it (= something sg/du inanimate); cf. 
naa difi-Kw6f I have them (= something pl 
animate /inanimate’) ;. 

2p sa ?y-O-'H"” (2d-sg-ps): ?y we-?y?- 
K6-di you sg don’t have it. 

3p sa ?4y (3d(-)sg(-)ps): he? ?qy-Kk6é he 
has tt. 

Ist pu g-e-’H (Ist-du-ps): na-?in wikindi 
gé?-k6é we two have it. 

2p vu d-e-’H (2d-du-ps): ?y-n wikifidi 
dé?-K6 you two have it. 

3p pu d-e-’fi (3d-du-ps): he-?in wikifidi 
dén-k6é they two have it. 

Ist pu g-i-’H (ist-pl-ps): na-?in poyedi 
gi?-Kké6 we three have tt. 

2p pL ?-o-'H (2d-pl-ps): ?y-n poyedi 
26?-k6 you three have it. 

3p pL d-66 (3d-pl(-)ps); he-?in poyedi 
d66-k6 they three have it. 


10. We turn now to ac X. 

Certain members of ac X are in cross- 
reference with two sets of N. The members 
of one of the N sets associated with a given 
X mark actor; those of the other mark 
direct goal. Two-N ac X fall into various 
subsets on the basis of certain features of 
the N sets with which they stand in cross- 
reference. (Except as explicitly indicated to 
the contrary below, accompanying WN sets 


9 Kw6f is also the pl counterpart of ?én sit, be 
animate; hence, the ambiguity in translation. 

1% H = h under certain circumstance, ? under 
others. 


6 
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consist of N words conforming to the follow- 
ing patterns: N-sg, N-sg.) 

(3) p acToR, p n GOAL. For each member 
of (3) there is a u N set and a q WN set. The 
individual u N conforms to the following 
pattern: N-sg/sg-di; -di is a suffix marking 
that the N in which it participates refers to 
the actor. The members of each q N set 
mark direct goal. The order is uN + q N. 
members of set (3) co-occur with w V only. 

IsT ACTOR, 2D 8G GOAL w-{-@ (2d-Ist-sg) : 
naa-di ?y wi-tay” J know you sg; na-n-di 
uy wi-tay we know you sg. 

3D ACTOR, 2D SG GOAL W-66-@ (2d-3d-sg) : 
he?-di ?y w66-tay he knows you sg; he-?in-di 
uy w66-tay they know you sg. 

Ist/3p ACTOR, 2D DU GOAL w-o-bén (2d- 
Ist/3d-du): naa-di ?y-n wiyé wobéfi-tay 
I know you two; na-n-di ?y-n wiyé wobéf-tay 
we know you two; he?-di ?y-n wiyé wobén- 
tay he knows you two; he-?in-di ?y-n wiyé 
wobén-tay they know you two. 

Ist/3p acToR, 2D PL GOAL w-o-béé (2d- 
Ist/3d-pl): naa-di ?y-n poye wobéé-tay 
I know you three; na-n-di ?y-n poye wo-béé- 
tay we know you three; he?-di ?y-n poye 
wobéé-tay he know you three; he-?in-di 
?y-n poye wobéé-tay they know you three. 

3D ACTOR, 3D SG GOAL ?-66-@ (3d-3d-sg) : 
he?-di he? ?66-tay he know him; he-?in-di 
he? ?66-tay they know him. 

3D ACTOR, 3D DU GOAL ?-o-béfi (3d-3d-du): 
he?-di he-?in wiye ?obéfi-tay he knows them 
two; he-?in-di he-?in wiyé ?obéfi-tay they 
know them two. 

3D ACTOR, 3D PL GOAL ?-0-béé (3d-3d-pl) : 
he?-di he-?in poye ?obéé-tay he knows those 
three; he-?in-di he?-in poye ?obéé-tay they 
know those three. 

(4) pn actor, pn GOAL. For each member 
of (4) there are two q N sets. The members 
of one of the N sets in cross-reference with a 
given member of set (4) mark actor; those 
of the other mark goal. The members of one 
of the q N sets in cross-reference with a 
given sg member of set (4) optionally dis- 


1 tay know, ac V. 
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play -di actor. Members of set (4) co-occur 
with w V only. 

IsT sG ACTOR, 3D sG GOAL d-6-@ (ist-sg 
(-)3d-sg): na he? dé-tay I know him. 

IsT sG ACTOR, 3D DU GOAL d-0-béf ([st- 
sg(-)3d-du): he-n wiyédi teen-in’ dobéf- 
min" J saw those two men; naa-di dobéf- 
mun J saw them du. 

IsT SG ACTOR, 3D PLURAL GOAL d-6-béé 
(1st-sg(-)3d-pl): he-n poyedi seen-in dobéé- 
min J saw those three men; naa-di dobéé- 
mun J saw them pl. 

2D SG ACTOR, 3D SG GOAL né4-@ (2d(-)sg- 
(-)3d-sg): ?yhe? néé-tay you sg know him. 

2D 8G ACTOR, 3D DU GOAL ma-bén (2d(-)sg- 
(-)3d-du): di he-n wiyédi seen-in mabéf- 
mun did you see those two men? di ?y-di 
mabéfi-mifi did you see them du? 

2D SG ACTOR, 3D PL GOAL ma-béé (2d(-)sg- 
(-)3d-pl): di he-n poyedi seen-in mabéé- 
mun did you see those three men? di ?y-di 
mabéé-miin did you see them pl? 

(5) p ACTOR, p GOAL. For the single mem- 
ber of (5) there are two u N sets. The mem- 
bers of one of these N sets always display 
-di actor; the members of the other mark 
goal. The member of set (5) co-occurs with 
w V only. 

2p/3p actor, Ist GOAL d-{ (2d/3d-Ist): 
?y-di naa di-tay you sg know me; ?y-n-di naa 
di-tay you 89 know me; ?y-di na-?in di-tay 
you sg know us; ?y-n-di na-?in di-tay you 
89 know us; he?-di naa di-tay he knows me; 
he-?in-di naa di-tay they know me; he?-di 
na-?in di-tay he knows us; he-?in-di na-?in 
di-tay they know us. 

(6) pm ACTOR, p GOAL. For each member 
of (6) there is a q N set and au N set. The 
members of the u N set (it is identical for 
all members of (6)) mark goal; the members 
of the various q N sets mark actor (these, 
however, do not display -di actor). 

The two members of set (6) listed first 
below co-occur only with z V. 

Ist sG actor, 3p GoaL d-6é (Ist-sg(-)3d): 


12 seen-in men, 5g anim N. 
138 mGf&i see, ac V. 
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na he? dé-paa™ J built it; na he-?in dé-paa 
I built them. 

2D SG ACTOR, 3D GOAL naa (2d(-)sg(-)3d): 
?y he? né4-paa you built it; ?y he-?in néé- 
paa you built them. 

The remaining members of (6) combine 
with ac V in general. 

3D SG ACTOR, 3D GOAL mAh (3d(-)sg(-)3d): 
he? he? maf-tay he knows him; he? he-?in 
méh-tay he knows them. 

lsT DU ACTOR, 3D GOAL ?-a-’fi (1st-du-3d): 
na-?in he? ?4f-tay we du know him; 
na-?in he-?in ?&f-tay we du know them; 
na-?in wikifidi ?4fi-tay we two know him/ 
them. 

2p/3p DU ACTOR, 3D GOAL d-e-’f (2d/ 
3d-du-3d): ?y-n he? défi-tay you du know 
him; ?u-n he-?in défi-tay you du know them; 
?y-n wikifidi défi-tay you du know him/ 
them; he-?in he? déf-tay they du know him; 
he-?in he-?in défi-tay they du know them; 
he-?in wikifidi défi-tay they two know him/ 
them. 

IsT PL ACTOR, 3D GOAL ?-i-’{ (ist-pl-3d): 
na-?in he? ?ff-tay we pl know him; na-?in 
he-?in ?fi-tay we pl know them; na-?in 
poyedi ?{i-tay xe three know him/them. 

2D PL ACTOR, 3D GOAL ?-o-’bifi (2d-pl-3d) : 
?y-n he? ?é6bifi-tay you pl know him; ?y-n 
he-?in ?é6bifi-tay you pl know them; ?y-n 
poyedi ?6bifi-tay you vhree know him/them. 

3D PL ACTOR, 3D GoaL d-i-’1 (3d-pl-3d): 
he-?in he? dfi-tay they pl know him’, he-?in 
he-?in dii-tay they pl know them; he-?in 
poyedi dii-tay they three know him/them. 

Certain members of ac X are in cross- 
reference with three sets of N. For every 
three-N ac X, one of the N sets consists of 
words conforming to the following pattern: 
N-sg/sg-bif-nedi, where -bff-nedi is a mor- 
pheme sequence meaning approximately 
on...’s behalf. Such N words mark indirect 
goal; for a given X, the members of the 
other N sets with which it is in cross- 
reference mark actor and direct goal. 

Every three-N ac X, and no other mem- 
ber of X, includes as one of its constituents 


M4 naa build, make, ac V. 
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a morpheme, labelled ind, whose presence 
signifies that the direct goal is 3d in person 
and that the other marked goal is the 
indirect goal. 

Three-N ac X combine with ac V in 
general. They fall into various subsets on 
the basis of certain features of the N sets 
with which they stand in cross-reference. 
(As indicated above, the direct goal is 
always 3d in person; its number is never 
marked by the members of sets (7)—(9); it 
will not be mentioned below in the sub-set 
headings and labels for individual mem- 
bers.) 

(7) p ACTOR, p 7 IND GOAL. Each member 
is in cross-reference with the members of 
two u N sets and one q N set. One of the 
u JN sets, invariably including -di, marks 


actor; the other u N set marks goal; the q V 


set marks indirect goal. 

IsT ACTOR, 2D SG IND GOAL w-i-Q-f 
(2d-Ist-sg-ind): ?y-bif-nedi wifi-paa I/we 
built it/them for you sg; naa-di wif-paa 
I built it/them for you sg; na?-in-di wif-paa 
we built it/them for you sg; he? wifi-paa 
I/we built it for you sg; he-?in wifi-paa 
I/we built them for you sg. 

3D ACTOR, 2D 8G IND GOAL w-6-Q-fi 
(3d-1st-sg-ind): ?y-bff-nedi wéfi-paa he/ 
them built it/them for you sg; he?-di w6f- 
paa he built it/them for you sg; he-?in-di 
wo6h-paa they built it/them for you sg; he? 
wo6h-paa he/they built it for you sg; he-?in 
w6n-paa he/they built them for you sg. 

Ist/3D ACTOR, 2D DU IND GOAL w-0-bé-@ 


(2nd-Ist/3d-du-ind): ?y-n-bff-nedi!® wobét- . 


paa I/we/he/they built it/them for you du; 
naa-di wobéfi-paa I built it/them for you du; 
aa-?in-di wobéfi-paa we built it/them for 
you du; he?-di wobéf-paa he built it/them 
for you du; he-?in-di wobéfi-paa they built 
it/them for you du; he? wobéfi-paa I/we/he/ 
they butlt tt for you du; he-?in wobéf-paa 
I/we/he/they built them for you du. 

16 ?y-n-bfi-nedi for you &g should occur in asso- 
ciation with number-marking Particles such as 


wiye two and poye three; I failed to elicit for such 
sequences. 
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lst/3D ACTOR, 2D PL IND GOAL w-0-béé-@ 
(2d-1st/3d-pl-ind): Substitute béé for béf 
and pl for du in the examples given in the 
paragraph immediately above. 

3D ACTOR, 3D SG IND GOAL ?-6-@-fi (3d- 
3d-sg-ind): ?i-bii-nedi ?6f-paa he/they built 
it/them for him; he?-di ?6f-paa he built 
it/them for him; he-?in-di ?6f-paa they 
built it/them for him; he? ?6f-paa he/they 
built it for him; he-?in ?6fi-paa he/they built 
them for him. 

3D ACTOR, 3D DU IND GOAL ?-0-béfi-@ 
(3d-3d-du-ind): wiyé kwiydéo-bfi-nedi!® 
?obéh-paa he/they built it/them for two 
women; he?-di ?obéfi-paa he built it/them for 
them du; he-?in-di ?obéfi-paa they built it/ 
them for them du; he? ?obéfi-paa he/they built 
it for them du; he-?in ?obéfi-paa he/they 
butlt them for them du. 

3D ACTOR, 3D PL IND GOAL ?-0-béé-0 
(3d-3d-pl-ind): Substitute béé for béfi, pl 
for du, poye for wiyé, and three for two in the 
examples given in the paragraph immedi- 
ately above. 

(8) pn ACTOR, pn IND GOAL. Each member 
is in cross-reference with the members of two 
q N sets and one u N set. The members of 
one of the q N sets in cross-reference with a 
given member of set (8) mark actor; those 
of the other q N set mark indirect goal; 
those of the u N set mark direct goal. 

IsT SG ACTOR, 3D 8G IND GOAL d-6-Q-fi 
(Ist-sg(-)3d-sg-ind): ?i-bff-nedi défi-paa J 
built it/them for him; naa défi-paa I built 
it/them for him; he? défi-paa I built it for 
him; he-?in défi-paa I built them for him. 

IsT SG ACTOR, 3D DU IND GOAL d-0-béi-O 
(1st-sg(-)3d-du-ind): wiyé kwiydéo-bff-nedi 
dobéfi-paa I made it/them for two women; 
naa dobéfi-paa I made it/them for them du; 
he? dobéfi-paa I made it for them du; he-?in 
dobéfi-paa I made them for them du. 

IsT SG ACTOR, 3D PL IND GOAL d-d-béé-@ 
(1st-sg(-)3d-pl-ind): Substitute béé for béh, 
pl for du, poye for wiyé, and three for two 
in the examples given in the paragraph im- 
mediately above. 


16 kwiyéo women, 5g an N. 
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2p SG ACTOR, 3D SG IND GOAL mé-Q-f 
(2d(-)sg(-)3d-sg-ind) : di ?i-bff-nedi m4fi-paa 
did you sg build it/them for him? di ?y maéf- 
paa did you sg build it/them for him? di he? 
méh-paa did you sg build it for him? di he-?in 
méfh-paa did you sg build them for him? 

2D SG ACTOR, 3D DU IND GOAL ma-béfi-@ 
(2d(-)sg(-)3d-du-ind): di wiyé kwiyédo-bfi- 
nedi mabéf-paa did you sg build it/them for 
two women? di ?y mabéfi-paa did you sg 
butld it/them for them du? di he? mabéf-paa 
did you sg build it for them du? di he-?in 
mabéf-paa did you sg build them for them du? 

2D SG ACTOR, 3D PL IND GOAL ma-béé-O 
(2d(-)sg(-)3d-pl-ind): Substitute béé for 
bén, pl for du, poye for wiyé, and three for 
two in the examples given in the paragraph 
immediately above. 

(9) p ACTOR, p IND GOAL. For the single 
member of (9) there are three u N sets. The 
members of one of these N sets always dis- 
play -di actor; the members of the second 
mark indirect zoal; the members of the third 
mark direct goal. 

2p/3p acTor, IsT IND GOAL d-f-f (2d/3d- 
Ist-ind): he?-di difi-paa he built it/them for 
me/us; he-?in-di difi-paa they built it/them 
for me/us; ?y-di difi-paa you sg built it/them 
for me/us; ?y-n-di difi-paa you 39 built it/ 
them for me/us; naa difi-paa he/they/you 
built it/them for me; na-?in difi-paa he/they/ 
you built it/them for us; he? dii-paa he/they/ 
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you built it for me/us; he-?in difi-paa 
he/they/you built them for me/us. 

For each of the remaining members of 
X there is one q N set. 

(10) p n actor. For each member of (10), 
the members of its q N set mark actor. 
Every member of (10), and no other member 
of X, displays as one of its constituents a 
morpheme, labelled rfl, whose presence 
signifies that the person-and-number marked 
by accompanying X-constituents is actor 
and that goal is unspecified or is identical 
with actor. 

Isr se d-i-’{ (1st-sg-rfl): naa difi-maaka?o” 
I’m learning (= I’m teaching myself; cf. 
dé-maakg’o I’m teaching him). 

2d sg b-i-‘ (2d-sg-rfl): di ?y bi-maakg?o 
are you sg learning? 

3p sG ?-i-‘ (3d-sg-rfl): he? ?i-maaka?o 
he’s learning. 

‘Ist pu ?-a-‘n (Ist-dur-fl): na-?in wikindi 
?an-maaka?o we two are learning. 

2p/3p pu d-e-‘n (2d/3d-du-rfl): di ?u-n 
wikifidi den-maakg’o are you two learning? 
he-?in wikffidi den-maakg?o they two are 
learning. 

Ist pL ?-i-’bi (Ist-pl-rfl): na-?in poyedi 
*{bi-maaka?o we three are learning. 

2ND PL ?-o-’bi (2d-pl-rfl): di ?y-n poyedi 
?é6bi-maakg?o are you three learning? 

3D PL d-i-’bi (3d-pl-rfl): he-?in poyedi 
dibi-maaka?o they three are learning. 


1 maakg?o leach, ac V. 
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MAZATEC KERNEL CONSTRUCTIONS AND TRANSFORMATIONS 
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1. This paper offers a brief sketch of the 
salient features of the kernel constructions 
and transformations of Mazatec, as in 
illustration of principles developed by Zellig 
Harris. 

Harris defines transformations: 


“If two or more constructions (or sequences 
of constructions) which contain the same n classes 
(whatever else they may contain) occur with the 
same ntuples of members of these classes in the 
same sentence environment ..., we say that the 
constructions are transforms of each other, and 
that each may be derived from any other of them 
by a particular transformation. For example, the 
constructions N V v N (a sentence) and N’s 
Ving N (a noun phrase) are satisfied by the same 
triples of N, V, and N (he, meet, we; foreman, put 
up, list; ete.); so that any choice of members 
which we find in the sentence we also find in the 
noun phrase and vice versa: He met us, his meeting 
us ...; The foreman put the list up, the foreman’s 
putting the list up... Where the class members 
are identical in the two or more constructions we 
have a reversible transformation, and may write 
e.g. Ni v V Nz ~& Ni’s Ving Nz: and the set of 
triples for the first = the set for the second).’’! 
He defines the kernel: 

“The kernel is the set of elementary sentences 
and combiners, such that all sentences of the 
language are obtained from one or more kernel 
sentences (with combiners) by means of one or 
more transformations. Each kernel sentence is of 
course a particular construction of classes, with 
particular members of the classes co-occurring.’ 





1 Zellig S. Harris, Co-occurrence and Trans- 
formation in Linguistic Structure, Language 
33.288 (1957). 

2 Ibid. p. 335. 
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The kernel of Mazatec* grammar is de- 
scribed in 2, and the major transformations 
of Mazatec in 3. In both these sections the 
more intricate details have been eliminated, 
e.g., by limiting the discussion of verb 
constructions to those whose subjects are 
third or fourth persons and whose objects, 
if any, are third person. It is expected that 
loss in completeness and detail will be more 
than balanced by a gain in clarity, especially 
for the reader who is not familiar with 
Mazatec. 


2. The kernel constructions are con- 
stituted of word and morpheme classes. The 
membership of these classes is described in 
2.1, and the constructions themselves in 
2.2. 


2.1. The fifteen class‘ symbols used in 
this sketch (not an exhaustive list for 
Mazatec) are V (verb), R (relational verb), 
E (equational verb), N (noun), -le* (object 
enclitic), A (attributive), D (demonstrative), 
Q (quantifier), d (deictic), T (temporal), L 
(locational), 1 (locational introducer), P 
(relative and interrogative pro-forms), C 
(conjunction), and I (intonational enclitic). 


2.1.1. V includes simple verbs, compound 
verbs, phrases of auxiliary plus verb, and 


3 Mazatec is a language of Mexico. The data on 
which this paper is based are from the dialect of 
Huautla de Jiménez. I am indebted to Eunice V. 
Pike and George and Florence Hansen Cowan 
for text and grammatical materials. 

‘The present discussion is limited to that 
general description of the membership of these 
classes essential for an understanding of the con- 
structions. The details of the diagnostic environ- 
ments by which these classes were defined, and 
of the morpheme classes which are included in 
the complex members are outside the scope of 
this paper. 
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phrases of one or more attributives plus 
verb. 

All verbs are marked for person-of-sub- 
ject. Only two persons are of concern here, 
since the material is limited to subjects 
which are third person (he, she, it, they) or 
fourth person (indefinite as ‘they’ in ‘They 
don’t make high shoes any more,’ often 
translated in English as a passive). Neither 
third nor fourth person is marked by the 
fused tone-vowel markers characteristic of 
first and second person.’ They are dif- 
ferentiated morphologically only in those 
paradigms in which person-of-subject is 
marked in the stem as well as in the fused 
endings: the fourth person has the same 
stem as first and second person plurals. 
Third and fourth person are always differ- 
entiated syntactically in that any third per- 
son verb may co-occur with a free noun 
subject, whereas a fourth person verb never 
co-occurs with a free noun subject. Subject 
markers are illustrated in the following 
paradigms in the timeless aspect; si#¢thq* J 
cook (first person stem si*; first person s. 
fused ending -a*), ni*¢haj" you s. cook (sec- 
ond person stem ni?, second person s. fused 
ending -i*) ni%thao"™ you pl. cook (plural stem 
ni?; second person pl. fused ending 0%), 
si'thg! he cooks (third person stem si!; third 
person zero ending), ni’thq' it is cooked or 
‘they’ cook (plural stem ni*; zero ending). 

A few verbs—usually those whose first 
stem has initial v—have a special stem for 
fourth person: e.g., va*te'nta! he baptizes, 
va‘te’ntao® you pl. baptize, but sa*te*nta! 
‘they’ baptize, or is baptized. 

Simple verbs include such items as: ve* 
he knows, thj! there are, vhi? he goes, vaice® 
he buys. 

Compound verbs include: verb stem plus 


'See Kenneth L. Pike, Tone Languages: A 
Technique for Determining the Number and 
Type of Pitch Contrasts in a Language, with 
Studies in Tonemic Substitution and Fusion 
(Ann Arbor, 1948), pp. 106-110 for a description 
of first, second, and third person subject markers. 
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noun stem, as v’e'c?oa? he begs (v?e! he 
hits, c?oa* his mouth); verb stem plus at- 
tributive, as venta? he butids. makes 
(v?e! he hits, places, nta* good); verb stem 
plus locational, as v?e'hj he stirs (v?e! he 
hits, places, hj** in, among) ;° verb stem plus 
verb stem, as v’e'cao® he scatters it (ve! 
hit, place, cao* it falls and scatters) ; verb stem 
plus quantifier, as si'hnko* he completes 
(si! causative < s?j' he does, makes, hnko* 
one).7 

There are a variety of verb auxiliaries 
which may be preposed or fused to the verb 
stem.’ These include: independent verbs, as 
vhi? he goes in vhi® si'Sa! he goes to work; 
independent particles, as khe? not yet in 
khe?® si'Sa! he doesn’t work yet; bound ele- 
ments, as ti! continuative in ti'si'Sa! he is 
working; and elements which may be either 
bound, as ki* completed in ki*si*Sa he worked 
or fused as ki* he went (< ki* completed plus 
vhi? he goes). 

V includes phrases of one attributive plus 
verb, as nta* vhi? he goes well, Sati! vhi* he 
goes fast; or of more than one attributive plus 
verb, as khai'!nka? nta® vhi? he goes very well. 


2.1.2. R includes a number of simple 
relational verbs among which are: khi® has 
the appearance of (used of things or people), 
éq* has the appearance of (used of places or 
weather), nhe® has the odor of, thj' exists, is. 

These forms, like V stems are marked for 
person; a few of them (e.g., é9* places or 
weather have the appearance of) occur in the 


6 This type of compound appears similar to 
the construction resulting from the fusion of L 
to the V as described in 3.1.1.4, but differs from 
that construction in that it is not a transform of 
locational phrase plus verb. 

7 Compounds of si!- causative with non-verbal 
second main stems appear similar to the con- 
struction si!- causative plus verb stem discussed 
in 3.1.1.3, but differ in that the non-verbal second 
stem cannot occur alone as # predicate, whereas 
the verbal stem does. 

8 See Pike, op. cit. p. 136-7 for a more detailed 
discussion of auxiliaries and stem changes mark- 
ing aspect. 
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third person only.’ Relational verbs do not 
occur with auxiliaries.” 


2.1.3. E, the class of equational verbs, has 
only two members: ni! is and li? .. . hj? is 
not. These are not marked for person nor do 
they occur with auxiliaries. 


2.1.4. N includes simple nouns, compound 
nouns, phrases with demonstrative and/or 
deictic plus noun, and phrases of two nouns. 

Examples of simple nouns are ti* boy, 
na‘nta™ water Si?kha"™ skunk. 

Compound nouns include: noun plus noun, 
as na‘gi‘na’nta! village (na‘si‘ cliff, na*’nta® 
water); noun plus verb, as khoa*vi*sg* 
marriage (khoa‘ abstract thing, vi*Sq* he 
marries); noun plus attributive na‘éha‘ni” 


_ acertain fruit (na‘tha‘ banana, ni? red). 


Phrases of noun with demonstrative and/ 
or deictic include: demonstrative plus noun, 
as he? &ti* these children; noun plus deictic, 
as) sti?-vit children here; demonstrative plus 
noun plus deictic, as he? Sti**-vi‘ these children 
here. 

In phrases of two nouns the first noun is 
head of the construction, as nt?ia? la‘thao‘* 
stone house (nt?ia*? house, lathao* stone). 
Phrases of noun plus noun have two stresses, 
one on each noun, in contrast to compounds 
of noun plus noun which have a single stress 
on the final syllable. 


2.1.5. -le* third person object is the only 
member of the class of object enclitics which 


has relevance for this paper, since the dis- , 


cussion of constructions including objects has 
been limited to those having third person 


®* There is at least one instance of a fourth 
person V also occurring as an R: khi'ne® yao* he 
eats meat, ¢i*ne*? yao** we inc. eat meat, Si*ne* 
yao** meat ts eaten are all constructions of V N, 
but nta? éi3ne® yao* the meat is delicious is a case 
of ARN. 

1 A rare exception may be the occurrence of a 
free auxiliary particle preceding a complement 
which in turn precedes R as khe? not yet in khe?* 
nta? &9? ni??ya**. The house does not yet look good. 


objects. An example of -le*: ki*ni’tha'-le‘ 
ya's}® her neck was heated or ‘they’ heated her 
neck (ki*ni*éha!-le* ‘they’ heated it or it was 
heated, ya'sj* her neck). 


2.1.6. A includes all attributives. There 
are a number of partially overlapping sub- 
classes: those which occur attributive only 
to nouns, as ni? red in na*So! ni red flower; 
those which occur attributive to both 
nouns and verbs, as éo‘ta‘ nta* good people 
and nta’ ki*s?j* he did well; those which are 
attributive to both verbs and other attribu- 
tives, as n?jg! si'Sa! he works hard (n?jo! 
hard) and n?jo! nta? si'Sa! he works very well 
(nj9" very). 


2.1.7. D includes a few simple demon- 
stratives, as he* he, this, koi* this; and a few 
complex ones, as kna*yi*he* all (things), 
nka*c?i™* all (people). The demonstrative 
hnko® a, one is homophonous with the 
quantifier hnko’ one, but distinguished from 
it by distribution. 


2.1.8. d includes two deictic enclitics: 
-vi‘ this, here, and -ve‘ that, there. 


2.1.9. Q includes all of the numerals— 
hnko? one, hao? two, etc.—and other quaati- 
fiers such as nkhj? many, éoa* few. 


2.1.10. T includes simple temporals, as 
néag* tomorrow, nko*hiiat yesterday; and 
temporal phrases, as hnko* no” one year, 
koi® ni‘thj*-vet that day. 


2.1.11. L includes a small number of 
locationals: e.g., -hj“ in, among, -hg* on the 
surface of, t?aj? above, nki* under. Some of 
these are always bound, others sometimes 
occur as free forms." 


For a discussion of the locationals which 
occur as last main stem of compound verbs see 
George M. and Florence Hansen Cowan, Ma- 
zateco: Locational and Directional Morphemes, 
Aboriginal Linguistics 1.1-9 (1947). 
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2.1.12. 1 includes four locational intro- 
ducers: ?i* here, ya‘ there, ha‘ place, nka*® 
(meaning vague and uncertain). 


2.1.13. P is a class of relative and in- 
terrogative pro-forms: ?ya’ who, ?ya! who?, 
jme* what, jme! what?, jiia® where, jfa! 
where?, k?ia* when, k?ia! when? and others. 


2.1.14. C is a class of conjunctions in- 
cluding &i* that, k?oa‘ and, nka‘ because, 
ca? if, and others. 


2.1.15. I is the class of intonational 
enclitics including -la‘* probably, -?ni* em- 
phasis, and the like. 


2.2. The kernel constructions include six 
sentence constructions and four non-sen- 
tence constructions. 


2.2.1. There are two sentence construc- 
tions with V, three with R, and two with E. 

N V (noun subject, verb): ya" kiska* the 
tree fell; na‘théa® ti!ngoa? grandmother is 
coming. 

(N) V N (noun subject, verb, noun 
object): ma*yo* va*te*ta’ ya™nko‘ the boy- 
officials sweep the church; Eduarac ka*va*ce*® 
na‘hno‘ Edward bought tobacco. In this 
formula the first N (indicating the subject) 
is in parentheses because with fourth person 
(indefinite) subject, no free noun subject 
may occur, but in terms of possible trans- 
formations the sentences with fourth person 
subjects are not essentially different from 
sentences with third person subjects: s?e“ne? 
ka*vhe* the coffee is pounded or ‘they’ pound 
the coffee. 

A RN (attributive complement, rela- 
tional verb, noun object): ni? khi? na*%o™¥ 
the flower appears red; &?ao® &* hifia! the 
weeds (wild growth) are ugly. 

N RN (nominal complement, relational 
verb, noun object): nta'ti?® nhe® ncha‘ his 
hands smell like kerosene. 

Q E N (quantifier, relational verb— 
ma‘ni*® only—, noun object): hao? ma‘ni? 
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Sti®* there are three children; nkhj? ma*ni* 
co*hmi® many things. 

A E N (attributive complement, equa- 
tional verb, noun object): &?ao* ni! éo‘ta‘* 
the person is wicked (literally ugly, but ugly 
in character by contrast with &?a0* khi® 
ugly in appearance). 

N EN (nominal complement, equational 
verb, noun object): éi‘nka‘ ni! éo4-vi* this 
animal is a pig.” 


2.2.2. The non-sentence constructions 
include three instances of a bound element 
plus noun (object or subject), and one 
instance of a phrase of locational and/or 
locational introducer plus noun object. 

-ni® N (instrumental enclitic, noun ob- 
ject): -ni* nco*ko* on foot in the sentence 
ki*-ni? nco*ko‘ he went on foot; -ni® kitéa‘nto“ 
with a machete in the sentence si'k?e*-ni* 
kittéa‘nto*® he kills with a machete. -ni* is 
always enclitic to the verb stem. 

-let N (object enclitic, noun object): -le‘ 
ti* by the boy in the sentence S9* me*-le* ti* 
paper is wanted by the boy, or the boy wants 
paper. 

N si'- (noun subject, si!- causative—al- 
ways occurring as first main stem of the 
verb) : José si!- Joseph causes in the sentence 
José si'k?e* néathat Joseph causes catile to 
die or Joseph butchers cattle. 

1 L N (locational introducer, locational 
noun object): hatya? éi%co*-vet inside the 
boat in the sentence ki®si* ka*tio? hatya* 
éi®co*-vet he left it in the boat. 

L N (locational, noun object): ya* ntia* 
in the road in the sentence ki*’s?e“nthe? ya“ 
ntia® he planted it in the road. 

1 N (locational introducer, noun object) : 
ya‘ ni*?ya**-le‘ at his house in the sentence ya‘ 
ni*?ya**-le* thj-le* $04 he has paper at his house. 


3. The list of transformations given here 
is representative rather than exhaustive. It 
includes transformations within a sentence 


12 ni! in the constructions A E N and N EN 
optionally occurs as a zero alternant: nta® éo‘ta‘ 
people are good; ¢i‘nka‘ éo4 the animal is a pig. 
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structure (3.1); transformation of inde- 
pendent sentences to sequence sentences 
(3.2); and transformation of sentences to 
parts of sentences (3.3). 


3.1. The transformations within a sentence 
include the addition of other kernel construc- 
tions (3.1.1), and transformations of word 
order (3.1.2). 


3.1.1.5 + X < S. Many complex 
sentences are derived from the kernel by the 
simple addition of two or more constructions, 
with certain restrictions as to order which 
may be considered as secondary transforma- 
tions (see 3.1.2). 


3.1.1.1. -ni® N (instrumental enclitic, 
noun object) may be added to most—but 
not all—sentences with V: i.e., N V (noun 
subject, verb) or N V N (noun subject, 
verb, noun object). 

Ni V + -ni? Ne — Ny V-ni? Ne: ti* 
ti'si'Sa! the boy ts working + -ni® ki‘titma” 
with a hoe — ti* ti'si'Sa'-ni* ki‘titma” the 
boy is working with a hoe. 

Ni V N2 + -ni? N3 —> Ni V-ni? N3 N:2 
(with a secondary transformation of order— 
see the position of N3;): ti* titkhe? na*hma™ 
the boy ts eating beans + -ni® ku*éa?ra‘ with 
a spoon — ti* ti'khe?-ni* ku%éa?ra‘ na*hma"* 
the boy is eating beans with a spoon. 

This is a one way transformation since all 
sentences with -ni® N derive from this trans- 
formation, but not all N V or N V N can be 
subjected to it. 


3.1.1.2. -le‘ N (object enclitic, noun ob- 
ject) can be added to most—if not all 
sentences with V or R.% 


13 let N usually translates to English as ‘in- 
direct object’ as in the illustrations cited. The 
construction sometimes has sharply different 
meaning however: Sa‘?nta‘ ca’k?e! géhao® the hen 
laid eggs (N V N), but Sa‘?nta‘ ca*k?e!-le* ¢hao* 
the hen hit the eggs (N V + -le* N). 

Perhaps such pairs as this should be analysed 
as containing homophonous V: one of which oc- 
curs only in N V constructions, the other only in 


N, V+ -let N2 N;, V-le‘ N:: ti* ti'si'ga! 
the boy works + -le* n?ai*-le* for his father 
<> ti* ti'si'Sa!-le* n?ai*-le* the boy works for 
his father. 

Ni V Ne. + -le* N; +> N, V-le* N. Ns: 
co*ti* ti'si'te* nio* the girl is making corn- 
cakes + -le* n?ai‘*-le* for her father <> 
co’ti* ti'si'te*-le* nio‘ n?ai*-le* the girl is 
making corn-cakes for her father. 

AR N 1 + -let Nz = A R-le* N; N, (or 
A R-le* N, N2): nta® &9* nt?ia® the house 
looks good + -le* co*ti* to the girl <— nta® 
éo*-le* nt?ia* co*ti® (or nta* &9*-le* co*ti* 
nt?ia*) the house looks good to the girl. 


3.1.1.3. N si!- (noun subject, causative V 
stem) can be added to any sentence with a 
V:i.e., N V (noun subject, verb) or N V N 
(noun subject, verb, noun object)." 

N, V + Nz si! — Nz si'-V Ni: néathat 
m’e* the catile die + José si'- Joseph causes 
< José si'k?e* ngéatha‘ Joseph kills the cattle. 
Note that N:, the subject of si'-, becomes 
subject of the new sentence, and that N,, 
subject of V becomes an object in the new 
sentence. 

Ni V Ne + N; sil- <> N; si!-V Ne Ni: 
ti* titkkhe? nio‘ the boy is eating corn-cakes 
+ na*-le‘ si'- his mother causes <> na‘-le‘ 
ti'si'khe? nio* ti* Ais mother feeds the boy 
corn-cakes. 





N V N constructions. In this case one might ex- 
pect to find a case of Ni V Nz + -le* Ng, such as 
perhaps *Sa‘?nta‘ ca*k?e!-lef chao nai*-le* the 
hen laid eggs for her master. 

4 The occurrence of both nouns following R is 
exceedingly rare in normal Mazatec. Most fre- 
quently one or the other occurs as a zero within 
a non-ambiguous context (see 3.2.1): e.g., ti 
catka*ce® ¢i‘nka®* the boy bought a shirt; nta* 
khi*-le* it looked good to him (not nta? Kkhi?-le* ti*4 
éi‘nka* nor nta? khi?-le* éi‘nka** ti® the shirt 
looked good to the boy). 

In the data there are a few examples of A 
R-le‘ N N, but the order of the nouns does not 
seem to be rigid. 

% The addition of si'- to some V involves 
morphophonemic changes, e.g., v?e'hna® he lies 
down. si'k?e'hna’ he causes him to lie-down, or 
lays him down. 
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3.1.1.4. There are two ways that a loca- 
tional phrase may be added to many—but 
not all—sentences with V: It may be simply 
added as a modifier to the entire sentence, or 
the locational (L) may be fused to the verb 
as a final main stem—in which case ], if it 
occurs, is lost. 

Since there are three types of locational 
phrases (1 N, L N,1 LN) and two types of V 
sentences (N V, N V N) there are six 
possible combinations. Only a few of these 
are illustrated here. 

Ni Vv + 1 N.2 ad N; Vi Nz: ma?’ki‘na* ki* 
the machine went + ha‘nk?a"™ into the sky 
ma?ki‘na‘ ki* ha‘nk?a™ the machine went 
into the sky. 

N,V+1N:.<N;, V Nz: ého® ki* the 
woman went + ya'sio'da? to the city <> 
tho* ki* sio*’da? the woman went to the city. 

N,V+1LN.2<—N, V-L Nz: ma?ki‘na! 
ki*%éa® the machine was lost + ha‘hj* yo*hvi* 
in the clouds <> ma?ki‘na‘ ki®éa*hj* yo*hvi* 
the machine was lost in the clouds. 

N,iV+ LN.2© N, V-L N:: ti® tithna® 
the boy is-at + kao‘ mi*yo‘-le* with his friend 
= ti* ti'hna‘kao‘ mi*yo‘-le! the boy is with his 
friend. 


3.1.1.5. ?a? + S <> 5S: Any sentence be- 
comes a yes-no question by the pre-posing 
of ?a* questjon (or ?a%ci®? if the expected 
answer is yes). This transformation is some- 
times accompanied by a secondary trans- 
formation of order. 

2a? + N V < 7a? V N?: ?a3 question + 
ti* ki* the boy went <> ?a* ki* ti* did the boy 
go? 

?a3 + N, V Nz > 293 V Ne Ni: ?a3 
question + ti* ca*ka*ce*® So* the boy bought 
paper «> ?a° ca*ka‘ce® So‘ ti* did the boy buy 
paper? 

7a? + ARN < ?a° ARN: ?a8 question 
+ nta’ khi* na*hfio™” the cloth looks good 
<= ?a3 nta® khi® na*hfio™ does the cloth look 
good? 

?atci? + N V < ?aici? V N: ?a°ci? question 
+ ki® ti* the boy went <> aici? ki* ti* 
didn’t the boy go? 
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Paci? + Ni V No ?arci? V Ne Ni: Pave? 
question + ti* ca*ka%ce* S04 the boy bought 
paper <> °a'ci* ca*ka'ce* S04 ti* didn’t the boy 
buy paper? 

aici? + A RN © Paci? A RN: ?aici? 
question + nta*® khi® na*hiio™ the cloth looks 
good <> ?a%ci? nta® khi* na*hiio™ doesn’t the 
cloth look good? 


3.1.1.6. I + S<S: Any I (intonational 
particle) may be added to any sentence. It 
occurs as enclitic to the first stressed 
syllable. 

I+ N, EN. N-,-I E N:: la‘ probably 
+ éi‘nka' ni! éo' the animal is a pig <-> 
éi‘nka‘-la‘ ni! é04 the animal is probably a pig. 

I+NV<+N-I V: So! ‘they say’ + éo‘tat 
ca'nka’ the person fled — éo'ta‘-So! ca*nka’ 
they say the person fled. 


3.1.1.7. T + S < S. Temporals can be 
added to any sentence with secondary trans- 
formation of word order. The temporals are 
usually paired with appropriate aspect 
auxiliaries: nt?ai* vhi? now he goes; nko*hfia‘ 
ki* yesterday he went; néag® koai* tomorrow 
he will go. But since the auxiliaries indicate 
aspect rather than tense, various combina- 
tions can occur: koa'ce® ti'vhi? long ago he 
was going (literally long ago continuative 
goes). 

T+ARNARNT: nko*hiiat yester- 
day + nta’ &9* so??nte™ the world looks good 
< nta® é9* so®?nte* nko*hfiat the world was 
beautiful yesterday. 

T+NiVN.2@T V Nz N;: néao! 
tomorrow + ti* koa‘ce! S94 the boy will buy 
paper = néag* koa‘ce! 89 ti* tomorrow the 
boy will buy paper. 


3.1.2. There are a large number of trans- 
formations of order resulting in changes in 
the order of words within sentences. Changes 
of order may occur in any sentence, regard- 
less of its position in a sequence of sentences, 
but some changes of order are at least 
partially conditioned by such position in 
sequence; in question-answer sequences, for 
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example, the answer frequently begins with 
the word which ended the question: 7a’ 
ca*nka® ti* did the boy flee? ti** ca’nka® the 
boy fled. Some transformations of order have 
already been noted. 

The basic order of noun following V is 
rigid, as follows: O;, instrumental object 
(the noun of -ni® N); O:, direct object 
(N2. of N, V Nz); Os, locational objects 
(N of dD N when D is fused to the verb); 
Qu, included subjects (Nz of Ni si'!- + Ne V); 
and Os, indirect object (N of -le* N). 

By transformations of order the subject 
(N, of N,; V, Ni V Ngo, or N; si'-) may 
follow all the object nouns. By other trans- 
formations, any of the object nouns may pre- 
cede V. By further transformation two 
nouns, with pause between them, may pre- 
cede V. These transformations are non-ex- 
haustively illustrated as follows: 

ti ki*-ni* neo‘ko‘ the boy went on foot 
(S V-ni? O,) <— ki*-ni* nco‘ko* ti* (V-ni? 
O; 8) — nco‘ko‘ ki*-ni® ti (O, V-ni* 8). 
tho* ki®choa-le* tag* ti the woman gave 
money to the boy (S V-le* O2 O,) < ého®, 


. ti* ki'choa*-le* tao* (S, Os V-le* O2) <> tag! 


ki*choa*-le* ti** ého (QO. V-le* Os S). ti? 
co??va*hj* na‘nta! the boy swims in water 
(S V-L O;:) < co??vathi* na‘nta® ti* 
(V-L O; S) <— na‘nta® co??vathi* ti* 
(O; V-L §S). José si'k?e* néathat Joseph 
butchers animals (S si'!-V O.) © si'k?e® 
néa‘ha‘ José (si!-V O, 8) <> néa‘ha‘ si'k?e* 
José (QO, si!-V §). 

A number of other very detailed trans- 
formations of order are omitted here for the 
sake of brevity. 

The problem of transformations of order 
in sentences with R is considerably compli- 
cated by the fact that such sentences only 
rarely have two nouns following R, and the 
order appears to be non-rigid—e.g., the 
informant alternated between nta’ &9*-le* 
so*?nte® ti* the world looked good to the boy 
(A R-le* O2 Os) and nta® &9*-le* ti so*?nte® 
(A R-le* O; S). Note that the first of these 
alternatives implies, by analogy with the 
rigid order in R sertences, that sy*?nte™ 





the world is the object (O? or direct object) of 
khi* it appears to be, but the second alterna- 
tive implies that so*?nte™ is subject. 


3.2. S: <> S.: The transformations of 
independent sentences to sequence sentences 
include the substitution of pro-forms or zero 
(3.2.1),!® and the addition of conjunctions 
(3.2.2). 


3.2.1. The occurrence of pro-morphemes 
or zero recurrence of morphemes marks a 
sequential, non-initial sentence. All pro- 
forms substitute for an antecedent either in 
the linguistic context or in the physical or 
cultural matrix. (e.g., a sentence such as 
na‘gj'* ni! he®-vi‘ this ts a horse, with pro-N 
he*®, occurs as a sequence sentence, either in 
a linguistic context in which he*-vi‘t this 
substitutes for a noun already explicit in the 
context, or in a physical context which in- 
cludes the presence of a horse, a picture of a 
horse, or perhaps a child playing with a stick 
horse.) There are pro-N, pro-V, pro-L 
phrase, and pro-T forms. 

The most common pro-N is the demon- 
strative he? he, this: ti ki® the boy went 
hitéo?_ ni*?ya*-le* he*-vet he (or that one) 
arrived at his house. The other demonstra- 
tives are also pro-N forms. 

The most common pro-V is s?j' do, 
tho” ti'si'te* niot the woman makes corn- 
cakes k?oa‘ co*ti*-le* k?oa‘ ti's?j' and thus 
does her daughter. 

L phrases are pro-ed by | (ya‘ there, 
?i* here, hita® where): ya‘ sio’da® ki* ého” 
the woman went to the city ya‘ ca*ka*ce® 
na‘hiio™ there she bought cloth; ti* ha*?ai® 
?nte*-vi' the boy arrived in this land ?i'si'Sa} 
he works here. . 

P occur as pro-forms especially in ques- 
tion-answer sequences: k?ia! ki* ti* when 
did the boy go? nko*hfiat ki* ti* the boy 
went yesterday here k?ia' substitutes for T 
nko*hiia‘ yesterday. Note (T V N <- N V + 


16 See Harris op. cit. pp. 313-316 for the theo- 
retical justification for this use of zeros. 
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T the transformation of order by which ti* 
occurs sentence final). 

jna' ki*® ti®* where did the boy go? 
ya‘ni*?ya*-le* ki® ti** the boy went to his 
house (L V NN V + L). 

?ya! ki*® who went? ti* ki*® the boy went 
(N V). 

koi? may substitute for an entire sentence: 
ki*® ti** the boy went koi? nka‘ co*khg! that 
because he was afraid. 

The commonest pro-forms of all are the 
zero recurrences of nouns: ?a? he*ki’c?ao?* 
ého® has the woman ground [her corn] yet? 
he*ki?c?a0® has ground (zero occurrence of 
ého® woman as subject). yao* ki’ska® the 
meat fell nia” ki*skoe? the dog took (zero 
occurrence of yao® meat as Oz). 


3.2.2. Sequential or non-initial sentences 
may be marked by the pre-addition of C 
(conjunction), and optionally the occurrence 
of pro-forms or the zero recurrence of some 
morphemes as well: ca*ka’ce*? nio* k?oa‘ 
nathma™ he bought corn-cakes and beans 
(zero recurrence of ca*ka’ce® he bought in 
the second clause). ki* ti** nta%ca? ca*kho! 
the boy went even though he was afraid (zero 
recurrence of ti*4 boy in the second clause). 


3.3. Transformations of sentences to 
parts of other sentences include transforma- 
tions of sentences to N (3.3.1), to T (3.3.2), 
and to L (3.3.3). 


3.3.1. There are two main transforma- 
tions by which 8 < N. 

c (nka*) + S <— N: nta® khi® na*hiio™ the 
cloth ts good co’ti® ca’ve* nka? nta* khi? 
na*hiio™ the girl saw that the cloth is good 
(nka® nta® khi® na*hfio™ that the cloth is good 
is Nz in N, V N¢ construction). This trans- 
formation appears to be limited to the N 
occurring as Oz, as in this example. 

S, containing N; <> N; C (i*) S: minus 
Nj: nta*khi® 39‘ the paper looks good (A R N) 
<= 0! Si nta* khi* paper that looks good; 
this occurs as N in such a sentence as ti? 
ca*ka*ce® So* Si? nta® khi® the boy bought paper 
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that looks good (N V N). A further illustra- 
tion is: ti® ca’kace® So‘ the boy bought paper 
(N V N) = ti? Si° ca*ka%ce® S04 the boy who 
bought paper; this occurs as N in such a 
sentence as ki* ti* si? ca*ka*ce* S04 the boy 
who bought paper went (N V with a trans- 
formation of order <— V N ). 

A variation of this transformation occurs 
with sentences having R or E. N, E Nz 
N2 Ni: 87j* ni’ é0'ta‘ the person is a man <> 
éo‘tat §?]4 male person; this occurs as N in a 
sentence such as n?jo silSa! So‘tat $?]4 men 
work hard (N V with transformation of 
order <> V N). 

AEN~«<N A: ntaé ni! éo‘ta‘ the people 
are good «> éotat nta™ good people; this 
occurs as N in a sentence such as &o‘ta‘ nta* 
ha??ai® good people came. 

ARN~«=N A: ni? khi® nao" the flower 
looks red <> na%go! ni® the red flower; this 
occurs as N in such a sentence as co’ti* 
ca®ve* na®so! ni?* The girl saw the red flowers 
(N VN). 

There are some pairs of A and N which 
occur both in A RN andinA EN: eg., 
nta® khi® co*ti* the girl looks good; nta* ni! 
co*ti* the girl is good. The transformation — 
N A applies only to the A E N construction 
in such cases. 

QRN<QN: hao? ma‘ni? 0! there are two 
animals <> hao? éo4 two animals; this occurs 
as N in such sentences as ti* ca*ka'ce® hao? 
tot the boy bought two animals (N V N). 

There are two more specialized instances 
of S < N. One of these applies only to the V 
me’ it is wanted. This V occurs only in the 
fourth person, and only in the transform 
V + -le* N. 

Any N, V or N; V Nz whose N;, is identical 
with the N, of me*-le‘ N,, may occur as N; 
of the construction me*-let N; N, by the 
zeroing of its own N;: ti* va'ce® S04 the boy 
buys paper (N; V N:2) has as N, the same N 
as the N; in me*-le* ti** it is wanted by the 
boy (me*-le‘ N,). Combining these two re- 
sults in the sentence me*-le* va'ce® So‘ ti* 
to buy paper is wanted by the boy (me-le‘ 
N; N)). 
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The second of these special transforma- 
tions applies only to the V thj! 7t exists or is 
owned. Like me’, thj' occurs only in fourth 
person and only in the transform V N,; + 
-let N. < V-le* N,; No. This construction has 
a further transformation: V-let N,; N2 
Nj-le* Nz (-le* in this position being a dif- 
ferent morpheme possessed by). N,-ie* Nz in 
turn functions as N in all constructions. For 
example: thj'-le* Go ti* the boy has animals 
«= éotle* ti* the boy’s animals, as in nta® 
khoag’ éo‘-le* ti** the boy’s animals look good 
(A RN). 


3.3.2. There are two major transforma- 
tions by which § <> T. 

C (nka’, Si*) + S<> T: nka® + ti* ca*ka*ce* 
So* the boy bought paper <> nka*® ca*ka‘ce*® 
So‘ ti* when the boy had bought paper as in the 
sentence, nka® ca*ka®ce*® S0* ti*¥, kit when 
the boy had bought paper he went (T N V with 
secondary transformations: of order in that 


the subject ti® boy follows its verb; of zeroing 
in that ti* occurs as subject of ca*ka'ce* 
he bought, but recurrs as a zero subject of 
ki* he went.) 

P (k?ia* when) C (nka*) + S  T: k?ia! 
nka® when + ti** ha*?ai* the boy arrived 
k?ia* nka* ha*?ai® ti* when the boy arrived 
(with secondary transformation of order). 
This occurs as T in such sentences as 
k?ia‘ nka® ha®?ai® ti* ca*khe? when the boy 
arrived he ate (T N V with zero occurrence 
of ti* as N, subject of ca*khe’.) 


3.3.3. There is one major transformation 
by which § < L. 

P (hiia* where) C (nka*®) + S$ © L: 
hiia'*nka® where + sa*te'na? &0' ‘they’ sell 
animals <> hna*kna’® sa*te!na? &0* where 
‘they’ sell animals: this occurs as L in such 
sentences as ti* ki* hia? nka® sa*te!na® 04 
the boy went where animals are sold (N V L). 
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3.5. Continuative intransitive pronouns 
3.6. Continuative transitive pronouns 
3.7. Suffixes of pronominal reference 

3.8. Demonstrative pronouns and articles 


3.5. We shall see when taking up the sub- 
ject of aspects that forms and usage have 
shifted greatly among the several languages. 
One feature that remains constant is the 
differentiation of continuative or subordinat- 
ing forms from the completive by the 
nominalizing of the verb by the prefix s-. 
Here we are concerned with the pronominal 
elements of such forms. In the Coast lan- 
guages nominalizing seems to be freer than 
in the Interior languages, which have a fixed 
method of treating the pronoun, so that 
verbs with the completive suffix pronouns 
of 3.4 may be nominalized by prefixing 
s-. Some, however, have distinctive pro- 
nominal forms which are discussed here. 

Edel considers the following Till pro- 
nouns, which, though they are subordinat- 
ing, do not occur with the s- nominalizer, as 
intransitive subordinating suffixes distinct 
from the completive intransitive. If, how- 
ever, one assumes that -ga- is a continuative 
suffix, the pronominal suffixes become 
comparable to, though not identical with, 
the pronouns of the completive intransitive 
(3.3). Each of Edel’s suffixes is here followed 
by my suggestion for the reconstruction of 
the form: 1 -ga, -k < -ga-i; 2 -gas, -gaS < 
-ga-8; 3 -gas < -ga-s; Pl -git, -kit < -ga-yil; 
P2 -galala < -ga-yela; P3 -gas, -ks, -galas < 
-ga-la-s. 

Except for the second person singular and 
plural, the Cheh continuative intransitive 
pronominal suffixes seem to be distinct: 
1 -anS, -enS; 2 -8; 3-an; Pl -stawt; P2 -ap; 
P3 -ilte. There is good evidence to conclude 
that Cheh -an, -an is a continuative suffix, 
but the contractions are still unsubstanti- 
ated. 


Krom the few forms available it seems that 
the S-D intransitive continuative subjects 
are the same as those of the intransitive 
completive (3.3), as are the CA and Kal, 
apparent formal differences being due to 
contraction of s- nominalizer and ic- con- 
tinuative or other prefixes in the same 
position. 


3.6.1. Continuative transitive pronominal 
suffixes have the same relative position as 
those of the completive in Till, Cheh, and 
S-D, but they have somewhat different 
forms. The following have been isolated for 
Till: 


Object Subject 
I -c, -ca > -%, -Za -In 
2 -c -§, -a 
3 -a, -la, -ya -8, -38 
P1 -ila, -la -git, -kt 
P2 -il -lala 
P3 — -S 


In the following paradigm Edel’s combina- 


‘tions of continuative object-subject pro- 


nouns are followed by my suggested re- 
constructions. As in the completive, I have 
isolated the conjugational suffixes -t and 
-iw, and assume that w absorbs t and c. 
Cheh -an < Till -in mzey be a continuative 
suffix, (which appears here (if it is compar- 
able) only in the first person subject. Out- 
standing here, as in the other languages, is 
the third person subject -s. The predomin- 
ance of a is also of importance; it may be a 
contracted form of -ga, but it is unlikely. 

The Till first conjugation forms are: 
1-2, Pl-2 -ziu < -t-c-in; 1-3 -ta < -t-in 
(?); 1-P2, P1-P2 -tiwilin < -tiut-in; 1-P3 
-t < -t-in; 2-1 -za-c < -t-c-a-8; 2-3, 2-P3 
-ta-3 < -t-a8; 2-Pl, P2-P1 -tuwila-S < 
-tiut-a3; 3-1, P3-1 -zas < -c-as; 3-2-c, 
-ta's < -c-as; 3-3, 3-P3 -tas < -t-as; 3-P1, 
P3-P1 -tiwi-la-s < -tiul-as; 3-P2, P3-P2 
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-tiul < -tiul-as; P1-3, P1-P3 -tgit, -tkt-< 
-t-kit; P2-1 -c-galala, zalala < -c-ga-lala; 
P2-3 -taldla, -tkit; P2-P3 -ta°s, -tkit (?); 
P3-3 -ta-gala-s; P3-P3 -ta-lala, -tas. 

The Till second conjugation forms are: 
1-2, P1-2 -win, -witiwilin < -wi-c-n; 1-3 
-la, -ya; 1-P2, P1-P2 -wilen, -ya; 1-P3 
-la, -ya; 2-1 -wi-Sa8, -wi-3eas <  -wi-c-3; 
2-3, 2-P3 -la-8, -yaS < -wi-la-8; 2-P1, P2-P1 
-wila-8; 3-1, P3-1 -wiS-as, waS-as < -wi-c-s; 
3-2 -wi-s, -was < -wi-c-s; 3-3, 3-P3 -la-s, 
-ya-s, yas; 3-Pl, P3-Pl -wi-s, -(wi-)la-s, 
-ilawa-s; 3-P2, P3-P2 -wit, -wila-s; P1-3, 
P1-P3 -igit, -ikt, -likt; P2-1 -was-yala, 
-iwiila; P2-3 -lalala, -yala; P2-P3 -yala; 
P3-3 -la-s, -ya-s; P3-P3 -yexs. 

Cheh combines object-subject suffixes in 
the continuative as does Till, but the sub- 
ject suffixes are identical with the intransi- 
tive suffixes (3.5). The object suffixes are: 
1 -cal, -al; 2 -cin, -icin; 3 -an; P1 -tul, -ol; 
P2 -cin-ap; P3 -ilte. 

Characteristic of this series of pronouns 
is the fact that the second person plural of 
both object and subject is the singular 


’ person marker plus the second person plural 


-ap, while the first person plural -stawt, and 
third person plural -ilte are unrelated to the 
singulars. Since these pronouns have not 
been given in combination, they are listed 
here: 1-2 -ici-anS; 1-3 -it-a'n3, -te-ni-ané; 
1-P2 -itul-an$; 2-1 -cal-8; 2-3 -8, -%; 2-Pl 
-tol-8; 3-1 -cal-en; 3-2 -cin-on; 3-3 -tan; 
3-P1 -tul-en; 3-P2 -can-ap; P1-3 -stawt. 

Full forms of Cheh continuative object- 
subject suffixes are found in the notebooks 
preceded by the suffix -sit- for, as a favor to; 
these are presented below in 3.7. 

S-D continuative transitive pronominal 
suffixes are the same as those of the 
completive (3.4) with the exception of the 
third person, which is unmarked in the 
completive, but marked for both subject 
and object in the continuative. The con- 
tinuative transitive is formed by prefixing 
s- nominalizer to the completive. The use of 
-s third person subject in the continuative 
seems to point to the persistence of the 





possessive and therefore to the nominal 
character of the continuative verb. The 
continuative third person object -t* is 
doubtless related to Till -x*- and Cheh 
-tx"t, or -tx” benefactive (?) (3.7, below). 
All examples of -t” I have found in Twed- 
dell’s paper are continuatives, but the 
oppositions are lacking, so that the con- 
clusion is far from final. 

Since the CA continuative is a participial 
form, the English subject is expressed by the 
CA possessive pronouns (3.2), the English 
object by the CA intransitive completive 
subject prefixes (3.3), the construction being 
of the type you-my...-ing for English 
I am...ing you. The pronominal affixes, 
however, are much obscured because they 
combine with s- nom.-ic- cont. in complicated 
ways (CA §334); the significant contractions 
are given below for convenience. 1-2 k*i?'c- 
< ku-you, hin-my-s-nom.-ic-cont.; 1-3 hi?'c- 
<  hin-my-s-nom.-ic-cont.; 1-P2 kupi?'c- 
< kup-you pl.-hin-my-s-nom.-ic-cont.; 2-1 
éin'i?’c- <  éin-J-in-your-s-nom.-ic-cont.; 
2-3 i?'c- <_ in-your-s-nom.-ic-cont.; 3-1 
Gi?'c- < éin-J-s-nom.-ic-cont.; 3-3 1-... 
-s < s-nom.-ics-cont.-...-s his; 3-P1 &’ic- 
...S <  &-we-s-nom.-ic-cont.-...-s his; 
3-P2 kup’ic- .. . -s < kup-you pl. -s-nom.-1c- 
cont.-...-S his; Pl-2 kuy’c-...-2t < 
ku*-you-s-nom.-ic-cont.-...-#t our; PI1-3 
1c-...-#t < s-nom.-ic-cont.-...-xt our; 
P1-P2 kup’ic-...-et < kup-you pl. -s- 
nom.-\c-cont.-...-set our; P2-1 éi?'c-... 
-mp < ¢éin-I-s-nom.-ic-cont.-...-mp your; 
P2-3 1c-...-mp < s-nom.-ic-cont.- .. . -mp 
your. 

It can be demonstrated for several 
languages that certain forms get so much 
emphasis that they often become repeated 
and absorbed in several ways. An example is 
the Salish stress on s- nominalizer. In CA it 
seems in some forms to have been used twice: 
its position before the continuative prefix 
its- is demonstrated by the paradigm, but 
it also seems probable that ic- contains the 
same s-. Kal has the same structure with 
resulting es- instead of 1¢c-. 
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Some Kal forms are less contracted than 
those of CA, and the position of the elements 
helps in isolating them, for instance, Kal 
ku-me instead of CA -c-. The Kal con- 
tinuative transitive active voice forms are 
built on the same principles as those of CA, 
that is, English object (Kal subject)-English 
subject (Kal possessive)- aspect-s-nom.- 
stem-suffixes-cont. suffix. The combinations 
follow (Kal p. 33; phonetic analysis mine) : 


1-2 ku-yes-...-am <_ k*-you-s-nom.-in- 
my-es-cont.-s-nom.; 1-3 yes-...-9m < s- 
nom.-in-my-es-cont.; 1-P2 pi-yes-...-am < 


p-you pl.-s-nom.-in-my-es-cont.; 1-P3 yes-? 
...-em (as 1-3 with glottalization of stem 
vowel); 2-1 ku?as-...-am <  ku-me-s- 
nom.-an-your-es-cont.; 2-3 as-...-am < 
s-nom.-an-your-es-cont; 2-P1, P2-P1 qees- 
...-tlt (almost certainly of a different 
series, as is 3-P1, P3-Pl below, cp. the 
possessive, 3.2); 2-P3 as-?-...-2m < 
an-your-s-nom.-es-cont.; 3-1 ku?es- . . . -am-s 
< ku-me-s-nom.-es-cont. . . . -S his; 3-2 k*es- 
...-om-s <_ k*-you-s-nom.-es-cont.... -s 
his; 3-3 es-...-om-s < s-nom.-es-cont.... 
-s his; 3-Pl, P3-Pl qe?es-...-tel-s (note 
that although both subject and object are 
plural the stem vowel is not glottalized) ; 
3-P2 pes-...-om-s < p-you pl.-s-nom-es- 
cont...-s his; 3-P3, P3-P3 es-?...-am-s 
(like 3-3 with glottalized vowel) ; P1-2 k*es- 
...-om <_ k*-you-qe?-our-s-nom.-es-cont.; 
P1-3, P1-P3 qe?-es-...-am < qe?-our-s- 
nom.-es-cont. (note that stem vowel is not 
glottalized in pl.); Pl-P2 pes-...-am < 
p-you  pl.-qe?-our-s-nom.-es-cont.; P2-1 
ku?es-...-am-p <_ ku-me-s-nom.-es-cont 
...-em-p you pl.; P2-3, P2-P3 es-... -am-p 
< s-nom-es-cont...-am-mp your pl.; P3-1 
ku?es-? ...-am-s <  ku-me-s-nom.-es-cont 
.... Stheir; P3-2k*es-? .. . -am-s < k¥-you- 
s-nom-es-cont....-s their; P3-P2 pes- ?... 
-em-s < p-you pl.-s-nom-es-cont. . . . -s their. 

Noteworthy in this series of compounds 
are the following: 

k*- you object is phonetically different 
from ku- J (me in English construction) as 
evidenced by the phonetic changes in com- 
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bination (1-2, 2-1, 3-1, 3-2, P1-2, P2-1, P3-1, 
P3-2). : 

The different results of pi- of 1-P2, and 
pes- of 3-P2, P1-P2 and P3-P2. 

k*- you obj. dominates qe?- our of P1-2, 
as compared with P1-P3, P2-P1, P3-P1, 
so that qe?- falls out, unless as is always 
possible, qe?- is of an entirely different order. 

Here, as in CA, the third person forms, 
with zero subject or -s possessive (3-3, 3-P3, 
P2-3, P2-P3) show no evidence of s- nominal- 
wer preceding es- continuative, and this is 
also true of CA its- continuative (2-3. 3-3, 
P2-3). In forms like Kal 1-2, 1-P2 it may 
seem that y is a glide consonant between 
u and es, i and es. An explanation of the 
same kind might be given for forms like 
piyes- (1-P2) and pes- (3-P2, P1-P2, P3-P2), 
but it would not hold for forms like yes- 
(1-3, 1-P3) which are initial. Following this 
argument we shall have to conclude that 
Kal p-s-nom. > p, but the loss of s may be 
the effect of p followed by s-es-. 

Although the reasoning followed in these 
formulas may seem complicated, it will 
simplify matters greatly when we explain 
forms of subordination. Once the continua- 
tive as a nominalized form is realized, it is 
general for many constructions within the 
same language, and for all the languages. 
The most problematical point is the presence 
and position of s-nominalizer, but its pres- 
ence in the position assumed is confirmed 
by Kal forms like ¢in-x*ist I walked, and 
tA di-s-x"ist (< ¢in-s-) I did not walk; k*- 
kup-oam you are pushing (cont. intr.), and 
ta k*-s-ktip-em you are not pushing. An even 
more convincing example—and they may 
be multiplied indefinitely—is ql- which 
Vogt calls the subjunctive: yes-kip-om 
I am pushing him, éi-qs-kip-om (< éin- 
qi-s-ktip-em) I wish to push him, I intend 
to push him (intentional-I-pushing-him). In 
these constructions the participle eliminates 
the need for a specific personal object (pos- 
sibly generalized by the suffix -om), and 
indicates the position of the continuative 
aspect prefix as well as of the nominalizer. 
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A COMPARISON OF FIVE 


The reconstruction of the pronouns is cor- 
roborated by nominal forms with an initial 
other than s-: éin-es-ilamix*-i J am acting 
as chief; %i-qt-ilamixum (< éin-ql-) J am 
going to be chief; ku?-an-poxit J am your 
father, [-am-your-fathering. 


3.6.2. There is no evidence of continua- 
tive passive pronouns in Till, a fact easily 
understood in view of the completive im- 
personal (third person), probably not a true 
passive form. 

Cheh has a complete set of continuative 
passive suffixes: 1 -calst; 2 -tam-é; 3 -sé¢; 
Pi-té; P2 -éap; P3 (-st-yawm§). 

S-D probably compares with Till in not 
differentiating continuative passives. 

The passive continuatives in CA and Kal 
differ from the intransitive continuatives 
only in having a sufiix -om, pronominal 
prefixes being the same in position and 
contraction as those of the intransitive. 


3.7. Some suffixes are mainly syntactic; 
they show a particular kind of relationship 
between the subject and object—indirect 
objects, reflexives, and reciprocals. They are 
stable in form and position, standing just 
before the object-subject suffixes just dis- 
cussed, with some of which they combine 
phonetically. Tweddell and Vogt did not 
isolate these suffixes; Edel and Boas isolated 
some of them. Examples of these suffixes 
were given for CA, and will not be repeated 
here (CA §§562, 564). The suffixes. will be 
illustrated for the other languages, and 
when possible, with their phonetic relations 
with other parts of the verb complex. 

Till -8it-, -set; Cheh, S-D, CA, Kal -Sit- 
for, for the benefit of are treated here. Thefunc- 
tion, position, and meaning of Till -sit, -sat 
are almost identical with CA -sit. Edel con- 
siders -set- primary, but in her examples 
some other sibilant, as s, z, c, precedes, and 
it seems that & of -3it assimilates to the 
blade sibilant in such circumstances. If such 
a sibilant follows, -3it is usually retained 
(Till §51). (The example q’it c-awi-n-ist 
7 
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zi vn-Sén8 then they left him there on a rock 
probably does not belong here, -ist being 
the suffix rock, surface of round object.) 

The following paradigm results from 
Edel’s examples of Till completive pro- 
nominal suffixes preceded by Sit (the theoreti- 
cal reconstruction is mine): 1-2 -s-zai < 
Sit-zai; 1-3 -asat-i; 2-1 Si-é < -Sit-c-3; 2-3 
-Si'¢ < -Sit-8; 2-Pl -Sitwil-S < Sit-ul-8; 3-1 
-8-c, -ise < Sit-c; 3-2 -s-c, -8it < -Sit-c; 3-3 
-st, -fi8t < -Sit-¢; 3-Pl -Stiwut < -Sit-ul; 
Pl-2 -Si-tiwityat < -Sit-ul-yit; P2-3 -di-t-iyat 
< -Sit-t-yit; P2-1 -Scyela < -dit-c-yela; 
P2-3 -Sti-yela < -Sit-t-ye la; P3-1 -3c < 
-Sit-c; P3-P1 -Sitiu! < -Sit-ul; P3-2 -Siziu < 
-Sit-c-iu; P3-3 -satu, -asutu < -Sit-iu; 

To show how Cheh -Sit enters into com- 
bination with the other suffixes, paradigms 
are given below for some completive and 
continuative object-subject suffixes, with 
suggested reconstructions. 

The Cheh completive pronominal suffixes 
preceded by -3it are: 1-2 -Siciéan; 1-3 -Sen- 
éan < -Sit-en-tan; 3-1 -8e, -Sic < -Sit-c; 3-2 
-Sice’, -Sici < -Sit-ce; 3-3 -San < -Sit-on; 
3-Pl -Sen-ct < -Sit-on-dt. 

The Cheh continuative pronominal 
suffixes preceded by -Sit are: 1-2 -Sit-ané, 
-Sic-a'n§, -Sicina‘nS’ <_ -Sit-cin-an$; 1-3 
-Sit-an3; 1-P2 -Situla-n$, -3ituloynS < -Sit- 
tul-an3; 2-1 -SicalS < -Sit-cal-3; 2-3 -did; 
2-Pl -SitolS < -Sit-tol-S; 3-1 -Sical(an) < 
-Sit-cal-an; 3-2 -Sican, -Sicinan < Sit-cin-on; 
3-3 -San, -Siten < Sit-en; 3-Pl -dit-ulan < 
-Sit-tul-en; 3-P2 -Siconap <  4it-canap; 
P1-2 (-3istawt ndwe); P1-3 -3istawt < -Sit- 
stawt; P1-P2 (-Sistawt elA4pa); P2-1 -sica-lap 
< -Sit-cal-ap; P2-3 -Sitap, -Si¢ap < -Sit-Sap; 
P2-P1 -sitolSap, -sit*lap <  -Sit-tol-Sap; 
P3-1 -Sicalitt < -Sit-cal-il(te); P3-2 -Sicinilt 
< -Sit-cin-il(te); P3-3 -ditilt < -dit-it(te); 
P3-P1 -Sitolilt < -Sit-tol-il(te). 

The use or non-use of -on completive third 
person object and its dominance in the com- 
pletive forms 1-3, 3-Pl-are not clear, but 
they may eventually help to explain the 
question of the difference between the third 
person completive objects -n and -t. The 
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continuative 3-2 alternants -Sicon and -3ic- 
inen, 3-3 -Sen and -Siten, P2-3 -Sitap, -Sitcap 
are doubtless further illustrations of the 
Cheh habit of using either the contracted 
or full forms. 

In Cheh: t-t > t (cont. 1-P2, 2-P1, 3-P1, 
P2-P1, P3-P1). t-c > ¢ (cont. 1-2, 2-1, 
3-1, 3-2, 3-P2, P2-1, P3-1). -t-s > s (cont. 
P1-2, P1-3, P1-P2). All these contractions 
are found elsewhere in Salish. Moreover, 
similar contractions occur in comparable 
positions with the Cheh verbal suffix -mit 
continue, resume an interrupted action. Cheh 
t-m > m in s-yd's-Simalen (< sy4:s-sit- 
malon) he ts working for him, and t-é > é in 
it s4°?-Sié-Gan (< sa‘?-Sit-¢-ten) I am mak- 
ing it for myself. 

The following S-D examples show some 
comparable contractions, forms, and func- 
tion: tagw-Sic (< -Sid-c) buy it for me; Ku 
tégw-oii-ci-tad (< -Sid-cid-tad) I’ll buy it 
for you; u-k™5d-3i-ted (< -did-t-t) I am 
taking it for him; Xu as-k™5d-ti-cid (< 
-Bid-cid) he will carry it for you; qdq’-sid- 
tubul open it for us; k*a qdq’-Si-tubul-cix” 
will you open it for us? (note that here d 
assimilates to t of -tubut whereas in the pre- 
ceding example it remains); u-?4b8-cid he 
gave it to you; Ku gdlq’-ad-sid he will find it 
for her. 

Examples from Kal: k’tl’-8-tan (< -8t-t) 
I made it for him; yes-k’il’-8-am (< -St-om) 
I am doing it for him; éin-es-kip-3-i I am 
pushing ti for someone; yes-ts-q’tim-st-om 
I am bringing them to him; tk’-oSic he bet 
with him; es-tk*’-o3-tuw6éx” they are making 
bets, they-are-laying-it-down-for-each-other. 

Till -tx*, -x*; Cheh -tx”, and possibly 
SD -t*, seem to correspond with CA, Kal 
-t for, in behalf of, instead of (CA §562). 
Examples from Till are few, and if -tx” or 
-x” is comparable, the meaning given is 
not conclusive: gu-t’un-4x"-i I’ll come back 
with him; ga-gdas-tx’-i I will beat him; 
ga-gAas-tx” he will beat him. 

Examples of Cheh -tx”: k”’Sp-tx*-tan he 
straightened it for him; it sa°-tx*-c he made 
it for me; it dx-tx*-t t kom4-?s he saw his 
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(someone else’s) father, he-saw-him-for-him 
his-father (used to avoid ambiguity). 

Kal -t seems quite comparable with CA 
-t in function and meaning: k’il’-t-tan I did 
it for him; k*é-4-tan (< k*en-t-) I took it 
from him, I-held-it-instead-of-him; kuts- 
kvé-1-t take it up for me; yes-k’til’-t-tam I am 
doing it for him; yes-kip-t-tam I am pushing 
it for him, my-pushing-it-instead-of-his-(push- 
ing-it); yes-u'l-t-tém I am burning it for 
him, my-burning-tit-instead-of-his-(burning) ; 
ku?es-pul-t-tam-s fu? isam-ém he is killing 
my wife, his-killing-for-me my-wife. 

The reflexive is relatively stable in all 
five languages, though Till has some unex- 
plained forms: Till -dsit (probably -cit), 
-dit; Cheh -%, S-D -cut, -cud; CA -cut, 
-cot; Kal -cut. The reflexive has the same 
position as -Sit and -l, and like them, enters 
into phonetic combination with surrounding 
suffixes. Till: as-t-qas-azit-i J shall scratch 
myself; as-law-azit-8 you paint your face; 
da s-t’au-azit he burned himself. 

Cheh: xdlom-é-la? get (yourselves) ready; 
t’oq”’-t he bit himself; sip-sp-é-a-n8 I struck 
myself repeatedly. 

In S-D, as in CA, -cut self, is preceded by 
the transitivizer -ad (CA- an): u-k*4x*-ocut- 
éad (< -od-cut) I am helping myself; u-t’4x*- 
a-cut-ted I am hitting myself; u-xéq’-o-cut 
it scratched itself; u-x4?al-id-cut he does... 
to himself; Ku S4b-a-cud-tad J will dry myself. 

Kal: cun-cit he sought a vision (ep. CA 
cun show); tk*’-en-scut he lay down; tu?n- 
cit he wounded himself; me-m-s-ctit he 
played; yo"ya-s-cut he exerted himself (ya-yot 
be strong); éin-k”’al’-s-ciit I made something 
for myself. 

Vogt interprets Kal -i(st) as a reflexive, 
and realizes it is not the same as -cut (Kal 
§§163-4). From CA evidence (CA §513) 
-i?'st, -a?*ts, -2?"st surface of round object, 
Kal -ist is a nominal suffix. I have many 
examples, Vogt has few. The CA examples 
show that the position of the suffix is not 
that of a pronominal, but rather of a nomi- 
nal suffix. Edel also puts these Till suffixes 
in the same class. Probably the same ex- 
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planation holds for Till, especially since 
some of her examples have -ast, -ist, instead 
of -ac or -ic. 

I find no indication of reciprocals in Till 
or 8-D, but it may be that some of the Till 
-tu, -tiu forms are to be interpreted as such, 
since the phonetic relation in CA is close: 
CA -twiS (-tweS) each other, one another 
(CA §568). 

The Cheh reciprocal is -to3: it éx-to8-tt 
we saw each other. 

The Kal reciprocal is -tuwex”: pols- 
tuwé(x”) they are at war; they are killing 
each other (cp. Kal s-pals-tuwéx” war, with 
CA t’Ap-on-twes there was war; shooting 
one another) ; es-ué-tuwéx”*-i they are meeting; 
tk’’-as-tuwéx” they laid their bets (tk”’ lay 
one); q’om-on-uwéx” they wrestled; es-x*al- 


. x¥al-s-tuwéx”-i they are separating. 


3.8. The demonstratives in Salish are 
important, though their meanings and usage 
are subtle. The articles, demonstrative pro- 
nouns or adjectives, and the demonstrative 
adverbs are closely related in form in each 
language. Unlike those of the Interior lan- 
guages, the demonstratives of the Coast 
languages have distinctive forms for gender, 
definite and indefinite, and presence and 
absence, which are best demonstrated for 
Cheh. 

Till apparently once had distinctions 
which are no longer consistently observed. 
Moreover, a pluralizing notion inheres in 
the feminine article. The Till articles are: 


ta (1, ta) feminine or plural; da (d, t) non- . 


feminine. The following are Till demonstra- 
tive pronouns: 


Singular Plural 
Non-feminine Feminine 
present did, dié zic gik, zikt 
absent dal, delé = gal, gale golk, golkt, 
visible dolk 
distant lati, tadié = tazi, lazic = ta gik, ta 
giki 
absent la ad la ac Ja ak, ta 
invisi- akt, (la 
ble ages, ta 


Agel) 
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The Cheh articles are: 


Non- Femi- 
feminine nine 
general indefinite t c 
general definite it ic 
definite present tit cic 
definite absent tat cac 


Change of consonant from t non-feminine 
to c feminine is apparent, as are vowel 
changes between the definite present and 
absent. In Cheh, and apparently in S-D, one 
of these articles is required before nominal 
forms, including nominalized verbs. 

The Cheh demonstrative pronouns are: 


Non-feminine Feminine 
this near me tit xté- cic xcé- 
that near you tit xt’é-s cic xc’é's 
that near him tit xta cic xc4 


The articles are all definite present and 
uniformly t of the non-feminine becomes c 
of the feminine in both article and verb 
(adverb). Both t and c of the second person 
are glottalized, and -s with the glottalized 
affricate c’ indicates the demonstrative pro- 
noun of the second person. The changed 
vowel of the verb (adverb) from e- to a 
differentiates the more remote pronoun of 
the third person. 

Cheh demonstrative adverbs differentiate 
first, second, and third persons, as well as 
rest, result of motion, and motion: 


Result 
of 
Rest motion Motion 
here near me na? a? $a?m 
there near you nid tak” 14:?k’um 
there nearhim f§a'n  4i'?n ? 


Obviously n- is indicative of rest; probably 
the prefix n-rest and suffix -n have different 
functions, since -?n occurs with a change of 
vowel in the third person result of motion. 
Similarly, -m indicates motion. In connec- 
tion with these adverbs the consonantal 
change Cheh 8 > CA x” should be noted. 
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The available S-D demonstratives are so 
unsystematic and inconsistent that any 
conclusions even as to what the forms are is 
impossible. The number of demonstratives 
seems fairly large, but they are undifferen- 
tiated. In S-D feminine and non-feminine 
forms are distinguished, but according to 
Tweddell, proper usage has broken down. 
The following are suggestions about the 
relationship of some of the disparate forms 
of S-D. 

The articles seem to be: t feminine, c 
non-feminine. 

Some of the S-D forms comparable with 
Cheh are: 


Non- Femi- 

feminine nine 
this right here ti ci 
that, there ta, ta?a ca 
that over there ta?at, ta?ac ci 
this titi? cici 
that other tadi 
this, that ti?il, tit ci? it 
there further tadi 
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In CA the stems are quite apparent for: 


three demonstratives—near speaker, near 
second person, and near third person, re- 
mote, general. The Kal demonstratives and 
articles seem quite closely related, but with- 
out extensive work with speakers, it is im- 
possible to be sure about meaning or usage. 
The comparisons that follow are of form 
only; the meanings are for CA: 


Articles: CA Kal 
the one near speaker xe ye 
the one near you Ce Ci 
the one farther off ise tu? 
Demonstrative Adverbs: 
here, near me x47" % 
there near you ci?! ci? 
there near him, remote tu?" = Hi?e 
Intensive Demon- 

strative Adverbs: CA Kal 
here near me x"ly’s2 yee, i?e, ye 
there near you ciy’# 
there, over there tuw’se tu?(?) 


The CA demonstratives have a changed 
vowel #@ > i” and the suffix, probably -?2, 
which changes ?' to y’, ?" to w’. 


— eee 
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4.2. Intra-contour variation 

4.2.1. Inherent variation 

4.2.2. Inter-segment variation 

4.3. Inter-contour variation 

4.4.  Inter-span variation 

5. Pitch 

5.1. Range 

5.2. Qualitatively conditioned variation 
5.3. Independent variation (intonation) 
6. Summary 

6.1. Units 

6.1.1. Vowels 

6.1.2. Glides 

6.1.3. Consonants 

6.2. Correlation with phonemes 


4.2.1. Superimposed on the general con- 
figuration of the contour as outlined above 
are variations in the regularity of the profile 
line itself. While never level, it is at times 
smooth, varying gradually in vertical posi- 
tion. On the other hand, rapid deviations 
in amplitude as slight as .025” to as strong 
as .15” (around 14-3 decibels)! may produce 
on the one extreme a rather fuzzy, on the 
other a jagged, profile line. The smooth 
line is that of purely harmonic segments; 
irregularities correspond to friction and 
glottalization in the spectrum. (Not all 
variations in the profile line correlate this 
obviously with spectral features, nor is the 
distinction among harmonic, frictional and 
glottalized amplitude line always clear; 
however, we use the contrast as a framework 


*For Part I, II and III see IJAL 24.20-29, 
24.130-42, 25.22-31; the present part IV, which 
concludes this series, is edited by Fred House- 
holder and C. F. Voegelin (cp. 6.2). 

1In general, 8” = 25 decibels. This varies 
from .1” = 5 decibels near the baseline to .25” = 
5 decibels at the peak amplitude calibrated; the 
variation mentioned here falls within the latter 
range. 
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for describing amplitude features charac- 
teristic of various types of segmental units, 
as well as features which override segmen- 
tal units.) 


(A). Harmonic line: Harmonic segments 
correspond in the amplitude display to a 
smooth line which fluctuates gradually 
between dips and peaks. General, step-wise 
shifts downward in stretches of harmonic 
line parallel the boundary between vocalic 
and resonant segments. 

(1) Vocalic profile. Peak amplitude in 
vocalic segments (in a limited sample) is 
from .4” to .675”. The latter figure is maxi- 
mum amplitude for this corpus, so that the 
amplitude range for vocalic segments covers 
approximately the upper half of the total 
amplitude range. This variation in ampli- 
tude is considered in relation to both quality 
and quantity of vocalic units. 

Amplitude: quality: Table 1 matches 
occurrences of single-quality vocalic seg- 
ments with amplitude (measured in cen- 
timeters). There is some seeming correlation: 
of amplitude and vowel quality, in that all 7 
peaks are in the range .5” to .6”. Other 
vowels have a wider range of variation in 
amplitude maxima, with a having a greater 
preponderance of lower maxima (approxi- 
mately half below .5”) than the others. 

More complex vocalic segments in this 
sample confirm a variable but positive 
correlation between amplitude and quality. 
In sequences yV and Vy, maximum ampli- 
tude tends to occur at, respectively, the 
beginning and end of the segments. Se- 
quences wV are level, or at times the be- 
ginning of the segment corresponds to the 
amplitude minimum. 

Sequences in which the semivowel peak 
occurs intervocalically are similar. In (aye), 
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the y-maximum coincides with maximum 
amplitude. In (iwe), w-maximum coincides 
with lowest amplitude in the segment. 
After o, in (owa), (owe), the w-maximum 
equals the amplitude maximum. (awa) 
has approximately level amplitude, with 
neither peak nor valley cooccurring with 
w-maximum. 

Amplitude: duration: Table 2 notes the 
‘occurrence of maximum amplitude in single- 
quality vocalic segments of varying dura- 
tion. Again there seems to be some—but 
incomplete—positive correlation between 
duration aud amplitude. In the sample 
examined, a majority of vowel segments 
with relatively low amplitude (.40-.50”) 
are relatively brief (6-11 cs.)—11 of 15 
fall in the range 6 to 9 cs. A majority of 
those with relatively high amplitude (.60—- 
.65”) are of relatively long (10-16 cs.) 
duration (14 of 18). However, segments of 
various durations occur with various de- 
grees of amplitude. 

(2) Resonant profile: The division be- 
tween vocalic and resonant segments is 
often discernible in the amplitude display. 
Peak amplitudes occurring during reso- 
nant segments average perhaps two-thirds 
as high as maxima during vocalic segments, 
so that while resonant segments have 
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sometimes greater amplitude than do 
adjacent vocalic segments, the reverse is 
usually true. The most usual configuration 
for a resonant segment occurring between 
two vocalic segments of approximately 
equal amplitude has a sudden dip down 
from the amplitude of the preceding vowel, 
and a rise at the onset of the following vowel. 
In the case of m and n, the transition line 
forms clear angles and the resonant profile 
itself is usually level. In the case of I, the 
beginning of the segment may be marked 
by a sharper, brief dip in the profile. 

Following a vocalic segment of relatively 
strong amplitude, the nasals are marked 
by an initial drop in amplitude (as above), 
with smooth transition to the following 
vowel, the profile remaining approximately 
level or rising gradually from nasal to vowel. 
Under similar conditions, / has an initial 
dip in profile, but in general maintains 
approximately the terminal amplitude of 
the preceding vowel, the line bending down 
finally to the level of the following vowel. 

Followed by a vocalic segment of rela- 
tively strong amplitude, m and n begin 
level with or very slightly lower or higher 
than the preceding relatively weak vowel 
and rise toward the amplitude level of the 
stronger vowel. These segments are, in 
effect, the beginning of a rising curve from 
relatively low amplitude toward an ampli- 
tude peak which occurs in the following 
vocalic segment. /—segments appear to 
rise more suddenly in amplitude from the 
level of the preceding vowel and to main- 
tain the level of the following vowel through- 
out. 

Phrase-initial resonant segments, which 
are very brief in duration, appear in the 
amplitude display as the beginning of a 
rapid up-curve toward an amplitude peak 
in a following vowel segment. 

After glottalized vocalic segments, m and 
n rise from an onset near the base-line to a 
plateau somewhat lower than the following 
vowel, which rises steeply at its onset. / 
rises, similarly, from a very low onset to 
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approximately the level of the following 
vowel. Preceding a glottalized vocalic seg- 
ment, | has a falling profile from the level 
of the preceding vowel to a nadir at the 
point of juncture with the following seg- 
ment (coinciding approximately with the 
first glottal band). In all these occurrences, 
the resonant profile may show slight glottal 
perturbation. 

Frictional profile may also impinge on 
resonant segments, apparently raising maxi- 
mum amplitude while causing irregularities 
in the profile line (see below, C.). 

(3) Harmonic decline: The decline from 
the peak amplitude of a harmonic segment 
to an amplitude minimum occurring during 
a plosive segment or 8, generally continues 
the harmonic line. The decline is a gradual 


. slope, with its highest point at the termina- 


tion of the vocalic segment, and continuing 
to a nedir at or near the baseline, or until 
interrupted by a release-pulse (if the mini- 
mum is contained in a plosive). 


(B). Glottalic line: (1) Glottalized pro- 
file: Segments called glottalized (V?, R?) 
in the spectrum analysis have irregular, 
jagged amplitude lines which slope, gener- 
ally, from beginning to termination of the 
segment. Within this general slope, fluctua- 
tions in the line as great as .25”, apex to 
nadir, may occur in rapid succession. 

Glottalized vocalic segments in this sam- 
ple reach a minimum amplitude, at or near 
the end of their duration, of approximately 


.25” to .45”—seldom less than half of maxi- . 


mum vocalic amplitude. Glottalized reso- 
nant segments are generally very reduced 
in amplitude, falling from approximately 
.25” at onset to a nadir at or very near the 
baseline. Thus glottalization has the double 
effect of irregularity of profile line and 
progressive lowering of overall amplitude. 
(Amplitude decline coinciding with glottalic 
line, then, is part and parcel of the glot- 
talized segment and is generally complete 
at the termination of the segment.) 

(2) Secondary glottal effect: The first 


of these effects is also present in segments 
not previously described as glottalized. 
Such secondary glottal effects appear to be 
(at least mainly) progressive, affecting con- 
tinuants following a glottalized segment. 
In this sample, glottalized vowels are fol- 
lowed by resonant, fricative, and vocalic 
segments with glottal profile. Glottaliza- 
tion of a resonant affects a following frica- 
tive segment, and may have some effect on 
an immediately preceding vowel. 


(C). Frictional line: Friction in the spec- 
trum also corresponds to an uneven line in 
amplitude display. The unevenness ranges 
from a rapid, shallow fluctuation (charac- 
teristic, for example, of most s segments), 
to a marked deviation (frequent in phrase 
final) similar to the glottalic line but gener- 
ally less jagged. 

(1) Fricative profile: Segments called 
fricative in spectrum analysis vary greatly 
in vertical height of amplitude profile and 
in general profile configuration. s-segments 
are typically plateaus of frictional profile, 
clearly delimited by amplitude dips initially 
and finally (the final dip is generally the 
deeper). s has a relatively high maximum 
amplitude level, ranging between approxi- 
mately the same maximum as adjacent 
vowels and perhaps half as high. In inter- 
vocalic environments, the level of the s 
maximum amplitude is usually approxi- 
mately that of the following vowel. That 
is, it is about the same as both when they 
have equal aplitude, relatively high when 
the following has greater amplitude, rela- 
tively low when the preceding has greater 
amplitude. 

. After glottalized segments, s has second- 
ary glottalization; the profile is much more 
jagged than usual and amplitude rises from 
an initial nadir near or at the baseline (near 
it after V?, atit after R?) to or almost to 
the level of the following vowel. 

’ Phrase-initial s similarly has a rising 
profile from baseline to about the initial 
amplitude of a following vowel. Following a 
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stop and preceding a vowel, in (ts), the s 
profile is again approximately level and as 
high as the peak amplitude of the following 
vowel. 

Frictional line is rarely observed in the 
amplitude profile of @ segments. Harmonic 
decline from a preceding vocalic segment 
continues to an amplitude nadir which en- 
dures until the onset of a following vowel. 
Following R?, the amplitude minimum of 
the glottalized segment is maintained till 
the onset of the following vowel. 

The amplitude profile of intervocalic h 
slopes smoothly from the maximum of the 
preceding vowel to a nadir approximately 
midway in duration of the fricative seg- 
ment, and then rises toward the following 
vowel peak. The profile is that of a valley, 
with no point of clear demarcation from 
preceding and following vowels (as with s) 
or following vowel only (as with 6). The 
amplitude minimum of A ranges between 
approximately one-half and two-thirds of 
the maximum amplitude of adjacent vowels, 
depending on the relative strength of these— 
roughly half the amplitude of a preceding 
relatively strong vowel, two-thirds that of a 
following relatively weak vowel; approxi- 
mately two-thirds of both when both are 
relatively weak, half of both when both are 
relatively strong, etc. In the sequence 
(keht) the amplitude is about one-third 
that of the next, relatively strong, vowel. 
Phrase-initial h sometimes appears as a 
separate curve with amplitude about one- 
quarter (or less) that of the adjacent vowel. 

(2) Secondary friction: Frictional line is 
also present in the amplitude display paral- 
leting segments not called fricative in spec- 
trum analysis. Some secondary occurrences 
of friction appear to be adjacency effects of 
fricative segments. Vocalic segments ad- 
jacent to intervocalic h usually have fric- 
tional profile over part or all of their dura- 
tion. This friction appears to add to (unlike 
glottalization, which detracts from) overall 
amplitude level of the segments affected. 
Phrase-final vowels, similarly, have sec- 
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ondary friction. (We have noted upper 
frequency friction in some _phrase-final 
vowel spectra; see above.) 

(3) Frictional decline: Frictional decline 
occurs at phrase-final. The amplitude profile 
often shows a fairly rapid fall to about two- 
thirds the level of a preceding vowel (as 
with intervocalic h), followed by a long, 
more gradual decline to zero amplitude. In 
other cases this division is not obvious and 
the long slope from the maximum of a pre- 
ceding vowel to minimum finally is fairly 
uniform. 

(D) Minima and associated features: 
Segments identified in spectrum analysis 
as p, t, k, and @ show, intervocalically a, 
amplitude profile with a gradual harmonic 
decline from a preceding contour, with or 
without some duration at the nadir of this 
decline, up to the beginning of the steep 
onset of a following contour. Just before 
or just after the occurrence of minimum 
amplitude in p, t, and k a small separate 
peak occurs, coinciding in the spectrum 
display with the release spike. 

6-segments encompass a smooth decline 
which reaches its nadir just before the onset 
of the next span. The decline generally 
ceases about .05-.10” above the baseline. 
The final rise is direct, without interme- 
diate peaks. Similarly, the decline from a 
preceding s slopes through the @-segment to 
a minimum just before the vowel onset. 
After a glottalized segment the minimum 
is lower and its duration longer. 

A sharp decline with immediate rise 
which is terminal in s-segments has already 
been mentioned. It might be noted that the 
final rise is like that of 6; thus, the positive 
friction profile of s, enduring almost to the 
onset of a following vowel, contrasts with a 
negative profile in 6. 

t spectra coincide with a decline to a nadir 
which falls between 0 and .10”. There is 
usually but not always some duration 
(about 2 cs.) at the nadir. The release coin- 
cides with an intermediate peak in the onset 
curve of the following contour. When fol- 
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lowed by a fricative, (ts), this intermediate 
peak is rarely seen; the rise to peak ampli- 
tude of the s is direct and rapid. 

p-segments are very similar to ¢ in ampli- 
tude profile. The release peak seems to be 
generally lower and more separate from the 
onset curve than that in ¢-segments. 

k-segments typically have a more definite 
separation between release peak and onset 
curve than do either p or t. kz has often a 
stronger peak and more separation than k,. 
In the former variety, duration at the nadir 
occurs between release and the beginning 
of contour onset; in fact, the release peak 
may occur before the initial decline is com- 
plete. In k;, the main duration at the 
nadir usually precedes the release peak, 
which may merge with the contour onset, 
as in ¢ and p. 

In plosive segments in general, both the 
amplitude of preceding vocalic segments 
and the total duration of the segment appear 
to correlate positively with the vertical loca- 
tion of the nadir and with duratign at the 
nadir. Relatively high amplitude in a pre- 
ceding vowel and relatively brief duration 
are factors which seem to condition a rela- 
tively high amplitude level throughout the 
segment. For example, in k-segments (which 
appear in a running sample in larger num- 
bers than p or #), relatively long segments 
(13-16 es.) preceded by relatively weak 
vocalic segments and by V? have minima 
at or near 0, with several centiseconds’ 
duration at the nadir. When preceded by a 
fairly strong vowel, the decline may or may 
not reach 0; the nadir is followed immedi- 
ately by the onset of the following contour. 

- Relatively brief segments (9-10 cs) have 
greater amplitude at the nadir, especially 
when preceded by a relatively strong vowel. 
Onset of the following contour immediately 
follows the nadir, and the release peak may 
occur before the decline is complete. 

4.2.2. The location of peak amplitude in 
complex contours depends upon both quali- 
tative and quantitative factors. When vo- 
calic and resonant segments alternate (e.g. 
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-VRV-), then peak amplitude occurs in the 
vocalic segment of greatest duration. Within 
complex vocalic segments, highest amplitude 
usually corresponds to the qualitative prin- 
ciple already described (see above, 4.2.1). 
Thus, for example, in (kyela), greatest am- 
plitude coincides with the y-maximum; in 
(deme), it occurs during the longer e-seg- 
ment. In (tamowa), it approximately coin- 
cides with the w-maximum. 

Amplitude does not pattern across h- 
segments in this way. Vocalic segments 
preceding and following h in this sample are 
usually of approximately equal amplitude. 


4.3. Within spans as we have delimited 
them (on the basis for duration, see 3.3), 
strongest amplitude almost always occurs 
during the initial contour (stronger.by .05” 
= c. 1 db., or more). If this proves gener- 
ally true, it may be possible to use amplitude 
as a guide to segmentation in cases where 
alternate segmentations might be possible 
on the basis of duration of contours alone. 


4.4. An utterance-final span, or span 
plus remaining contour(s), is often generally 
reduced in amplitude. The peak amplitude 
is significantly lowered (by about .10” = 
2 db. below the peak amplitude of neighbor- 
ing spans) and amplitude elsewhere in thé 
span is still lower in proportion. 


5.1. Pitch of the fundamental is esti- 
mated in cycles per second by measuring the 
height of any harmonic (in narrow band 
spectrograms) and dividing by the number 
of that harmonic. In a sample of 28 spectro- 
grams (not a continuous sample, but all 
from the same reel of tape, phrases 99 to 
145) the lowest measurable? pitch is 135 
cps., the highest is 210 cps. (a range of 
about a musical fifth). No single phrase 


2 In glottalized vocalic segments the pitch fall 
is so steep and rapid (accompanied also by ampli- 
tude drop and glottal striations) that the pitch 
at the end of the fall cannot be accurately esti- 
mated. 
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covers this entire range—in some brief 
phrases which contain no glottalization the 
variation in pitch may be as narrow as 15 
cps. (a bit over one tone). In other phrases 
it may be as wide as 45 cps. (about a fourth). 
The most frequently used tonal range in 
these phrases is approximately 155-185 
cps. (D# to F#, a minor third). 

In the continuous sample (2535-2547) 
referred to in sections 3 and 4, the total 
(measurable) range is very similar, 140-200 
cps. 

6.2. The most obvious pitch variation 
closely connected with qualitative units is 
that which co-occurs with glottalization. 
Glottalized vocalic segments have charac- 
teristically a steep pitch dip which can 
rarely be measured at its nadir. When reso- 
nants are glottalized, the dip may begin 
terminally in a preceding vowel, but occurs 
mostly during the resonant (and is even 
more difficult to measure, the spectrum being 
generally weaker than glottalized vocalic 
spectra). In the absence of other pitch- 
conditioning factors, the next vowel follow- 
ing a glottalized segment does not quite 
attain the level of pitch preceding the glot- 
talization, but may be about 10 cps. (a 
semitone) lower. 

Certain consonant sequences also condi- 
tion a lowering of pitch of the preceding 
vowel (not a fall, but a level pitch 10 or 15 
cps. lower than neighboring vowels). We 
have noted such a lowering before F,F, 
(s8) and SFS, and SFiF. (keht, kehs) se- 
quences, and its absence before SF (ts, 
t@). When such lowering of pitch does occur, 
depression of following vowels also seems 
to occur (as in vowsels following glottaliza- 
tion). 

5.3. We can break a stretch of Shawnee 
speech into segments (intonation contours) 
defined by rising pitch. This segmentation 
is independent of amplitude and duration 
units smaller, than the phrase, as demar- 
cated above, in 3 and 4 A sample of 15 
contours shows great variation in duration 
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(between about 50 cs. and thrice that). 
Intonation contours override conditioned 
lowering of pitch—that is, the rise from the 
lowered pitch level conditioned by conso- 
nant environment to that of a following 
vowel is not considered the termination of a 
contour unless it is definitely higher than 
the prevailing pitch level before the depres- 
sion. A secondary elevation of pitch seems 
to occur at the onset of a vowel following 
such a contour final, if it is not subject to 
the lowering influence of a consonant se- 
quence or of glottalization. 

Aside from the lowering of pitch condi- 
tioned by qualitative sequences, there is 
not much variation in general pitch level 
within a phrase. Pitch maxima generally 
rise about 10 to 20 cycles above the level 
of preceding pitch-carrying segments. But 
an overall range of variation of 40 to 50 
cycles may exist from beginning to end of a 
rather long phrase (e.g. 2535). The general 
pattern of phrase intonation appears to be 
one of gradually descending pitch level— 
the maxima of successive intonation con- 
tours are each slightly lower than the pre- 
ceding so that, while there is a terminal 
rise in each span, the cumulative result is a 
step-wise descent in pitch. We call such a 
succession of contours an intonation span. 

Utterances made up of two or more 
phrases do not appear to continue this de- 
scending pattern, nor does any intonation 
pattern larger than the span emerge. 


6.1. In spectrum analysis, units have been 
delimited on the basis of (a) continuous 
variation—differences of degree—within a 
continuum, as exemplified by variation in 
vowel quality or in the placement of the 
maximum power in ¢, s, etc. We have also 
occasionally noted (b) environmentally 
controlled but non-continuous variation 
and described sub-units which were as- 
cribable on the basis of complementarity 
to the same unit, as in k, and ky. The simple 
units thus defined in sections 1 and 2 can be 
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called ‘phonemes’ in Daniel Jones’ sense 
i.e. a ‘family of sounds’.? Whether or not 
these units are sufficient to the corollary 
function of distinguishing meaningful units‘ 
has not been demonstrated, nor has the 
problem been approached. 

6.1.1. Shawnee is an example of a lan- 
guage in which there is overlapping of the 
phonetic territory of vowels. Jones noted 
the occurrence of vowel overlap in certain 
languages, e.g. French and Russian, with 
contrast maintained in specific ‘phonetic 
contexts’ (we have said ‘phonetic environ- 
ments’). Our data confirms this kind of 
picture, and we can specify the amount of 
overlap, and the influence of specific en- 
vironments within the different vowel 
areas. Uniformly in the three vowel units 
in which overlap occurs, labials have the 
effect. of conditioning placement relatively 
back, dentals rather front; velars vary in 
influence, but in general have an effect in- 
termediate between dentals and _labials; 
stops condition relatively high, nasals 
rather low placement; etc. Relatively long 


- vowels, in any case, would probably have 


their maximum outside the areas in which 
overlap might occur. 

We find it more realistic to speak of the 
phonetic area or range utilized or covered 
by a given vowel than of a ‘family’ of sounds 
in the sense of a group of discrete sounds 
from which a selection is made according to 
contextual factors. This is because we have 
traced the courses of individual segments 
and find them to be variable and overlap- 
ping. We have not isolated a single point 
in the course of a vowel, or—as is perhaps 
inherent in the application of an auditory 
technique—formed a generalized impression 
of vowel quality in a given environment. 
It is unrealistic to think of a vowel phoneme 
as a ‘family’ of sounds with a specific point 


3D. Jones, The Phoneme (Cambridge: Heffer, 
1950), p. 10. 

“Op. cit. 13-14. 

5 Op. cit. 93-96. 
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being utilized after or before, say, [pl, 
another after [s], ete——any vowel in any 
environment has changing quality and thus 
covers more than one specific point in the 
total vowel area; furthermore, the paths of 
[o] in different contexts can and do overlap. 
‘Abstract’ [o] could be called a ‘family’ if 
by the term one means a group of segments 
whose entire paths overlap or fall within a 
limited phonetic area, and the differences 
between which are regular, conditioned by 
phonetic environment, duration, or other 
contextual factors. 

Languages have been frequently described 
in which there is a qualitative difference 
between corresponding long and short 
vowels. The difference is often something of 
this sort, that short vowels are placed 
somewhat more centrally than the cor- 
responding long vowels (for example, Sin- 
halese.*) We find in Shawnee a comparable 
picture, with relatively brief vowels being 
relatively central, relatively long vowels 
less so at the maximum formant position. 
That is to say, there is no dichotomy be- 
tween the phonetic area covered by, for 
example e- as opposed to e; rather, within 
the e territory, other things being equal, 
the briefer the segment the more centrally 
(and the longer the segment the less cen- 
trally) the vowel maximum is placed. 

6.1.2. Jones noted the influence of a 
following vowel on the beginning point of 
y- and w- glides in English.” We have seen a 
similar tendency in Shawnee for initial 
and intervocalic y and w; and we also note 
the influence of a preceding consonant 
when a glide is post-consonantic. 

Various types of vocalic sequences were 
described in the preceding pages (1.3), 
transcribed provisionally as SV (e.g. yo, we), 
VSV and VS. In general, the S-portion in 
such sequences is characterized by rapid 
movement to and/or from a maximum point 
in the o or 7 territory; the V-portion by 

5 Op. cit. 29. 

‘7 Op. cit. 70. 
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slower movement within a single vowel 
domain. Another approximate (and in fact 
comparable) segmentation of multiple-qual- 
ity stretches of vocalic spectrum can be 
made on the basis of duration, apportion- 
ing the number of duration units suggested 
by the total duration time of the sequence 
in question among the number of segments 
indicated by qualitative shifts (see 3). 
The following appear to be the alterna- 
tive possibilities of phonemic interpretation 
of vocalic stretches with changing quality, 
judging from the formal data alone: (1) 
Identify all S with the vowel similar in qual- 
ity to the S maximum; then all glides are 
sequences of vowels. (2a) Call all S conso- 
nants, on the basis of analogies to conso- 
nants in duration and in influence on 
formants. (2b) Call pre-vocalic and inter- 
vocalic S consonants, but call VS a two- 
vowel glide or diphthong, by analogy with 
the privileges of occurrence of consonants 
(initial, intervocalic, not final). (3) Identify 
changing-quality glides as single units, 
diphthongs (e.g. ‘a, a‘); then longer vocalic 
stretches are combinations of diphthongs 
and vowels (eg. aya = /aiia/, aya = 
/aiiaa/. We have above, in 1.3 and else- 
where in citing forms, been proceeding from 
an assumption similar to (3), but have used 
an orthography like that suggested in (2a). 
This is felt to be unambiguous, however, 
and easily convertible to a transcription 
based on the considerations noted and/or 
other evidence (such as that of morphology). 
6.1.3. For the most part, consonant units 
have been set up on the basis of variation of 
generally similar spectra. For example, s 
spectra all have a general sameness of kind 
in distribution of energy, in type of energy 
(frictional, distributed above 2000 c.p.s. 
with several resonance bands discernible). 
Furthermore, what variation occurs is 
regular, having clear relationship to pho- 
netic context (environment). Plosives, to 
take a more complex category, have com- 
mon spectrum features; within this group 
we can find two sets of spectra with regular 
variation in all phonetic contexts, which we 
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have called p and ¢; one set with regular 
variation before a, o and e (kz), and another 
which occurs only before i and y (ki). 
This is the broadest grouping which we can 
achieve on the basis of conditioned varia- 
tion within a continuum. Complementarity 
must be called on to unite k; and k2. as a 
single phoneme. 


6.2. The phonemes set up for Shawnee® 
may be correlated with our phonetic units 
as follows: /a/ = a; e (esp. after k, w, m), 
/e/ =e; ye (after k); ey (before cons. 
plus i), /i/ = i; ey (rarely), /VV/ = V- 
(no correlates of ‘rearticulation’ noted). 
/p/, /t/, /k/ = p, t, k (before vowels); 
ph, th, kh (before consonants). /6/, /8/, 
/é/ = 6, s, ts. /m/, /n/, /l/ = m, no, 1. 
/?/ [?] =? (glottalization of harmonic 
segments), [h] = h. /w/ = w; h (between 
consonants); the sequences /wa/ = o (after 
p or m), /wo/ = o (after consonants). 
/y/ = y. There is no clear correlate for 
stress.® 

[A mcre interpretable correlation might 
be made by comparing the phonemicization 
derived from articulatory phonetics with 
the units derived from spectrograms with, 
however, both based upon the same tape 
recordings, the same speakers, or at least 
the same dialects of Shawnee. The correla- 
tion offered here (6.2) is between (1) a 
phonemicization which reflects information 
from more than one Shawnee dialect (and 
from several informants, and from non- 
casual as well as many varieties of casual 
utterances), and (2) units suggested by 
spectrograms of a brief utterance by a single 
informant—informal narrative, i.e., one 
variety of casual utterance. Ed.] 


8 By C. F. Voegelin, chiefly in ‘Shawnee Pho- 
nemes’, Language 11.23-37 (1935). 

® The complete dissertation (available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, and on file in the Indiana Uni- 
versity Library) contains three sections omitted 
here: a comparison of Shawnee spectrographic 
data with Danish (as reported by E. Fischer- 
Jgrgensen), a detailed expansion of section 6.2, 
and an appendix on auditory and articulatory 
data, besides numerous charts and spectrograms. 
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PALEOSIBERIAN ETYMOLOGIES: II 


DEAN StopparRD WorTH 


UNIvEerRsITy OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 


0. Parts of the body in Kamchadal 
1. The head and parts thereof 

2. The trunk 

3. The upper extremities 

. The lower extremities 

. Internal organs 

. The genitals 

. Miscellaneous body parts 

. Excretions 
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0. An earlier paper in this journal! 
stressed the importance of reconstructing 
valid etymologies within the Kamchadal 
language itself before proceeding with ex- 
ternal comparisons, and suggested a number 
of such etymologies for Kamchadal kinship 
terms. The present paper offers a continua- 
tion of this work, this time among the terms 
for parts of the body in Kamchadal. The 
goals and methods remain the same; so, 
unfortunately, do the difficulties occasioned 
by spotty and inaccurate recordings of the 
terms in which we are interested. A few 
new sources have been used, the most im- 
portant of which are the word lists taken 
down by TjuSov on the west coast of Kam- 
chatka in the nineties of the last century.” 


1 Paleosiberian etymologies: I. IJAL 25.32-40 
(1959). 

2V.I. Tjusov, Po zapadnomu beregu Kaméatki 
(= Zapiski imperatorskogo russkogo geografites- 
kogo ob&Séestva po obStej geografii, XXXVII, 2), 
SPb., 1906, pp. 470-512. TjuSov’s lists are divided 
into the villages in which he recorded words; 
these are abbreviated as follows: Sop = Sopoénoe, 
Mor = Moroéeénoe, Bel 2 = 2nd trip (1896-97) 
through Belogolovskoe, Nap = Napana, Kov = 
Kovran, Vor = Vorovskoe, Kol = early (1894) 
and admittedly inaccurate recordings in Kol- 
pakovskoe, Kru = Krutogorovoe. TjuSov uses 
underlined k for uvular q. Other new sources are 
abbreviated as follows: Steb Xar = Kamchadal 
words from the village Xajrjuzovo in S. N. Steb- 
nickij, ‘“Nymylany-Karagincy po materialam 8. 
P. Krageninnikova’’, Pamjati S. P. KragSeninni- 
kova (= Sovetskij sever, 2), Leningrad, 1939, 
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The material from West Kamchadal, the 
only surviving dialect, remains considerably 
richer than that for either Northeast or 
South Kamchadal; this fact not only lends 
a certain imbalance to inter-dialect com- 
parisons, but also renders more acute the 
problem of Koryak loanwords in W Kam, 
since this area has been and is being heavily 
penetrated by both Koryak and Russian 
terms. Since the question of the historically 
shifting Koryak-Kamchadal border is a 
complicated one requiring special study, 
it was felt best to restrict the present paper 
to the three more or less pure Kamchadal 
dialects and to leave comparisons with 
Chukchee, Koryak, and even with the 
rauch closer Uka River and Karaga Island 
dialects for later.’ 





pp. 129-170; Skorik K voprosu = P. Ja. Skorik, 
‘“K voprosu o klassifikacii éukotsko-kaméatskix 
jazykov”’, AN SSSR, Voprosy jazykoznanija, 
1958, 1, pp. 21-35. For abbreviations of other 
sources and for details of transcription, etc., see 
Paleosiberian etymologies: I, IJAL 25.32-33. 

3§. N. Stebnickij, making use of an unpub- 
lished ‘‘Vocabularium latinocoriace-karaginice”’ 
of KraSeninnikov in ‘‘Nymylany-Karagincy po 
materialam S. P. KraSeninnikova”’, made a gener- 
ally convincing case that the Karaga Islanders 
were originally Kamchadals whose language was 
being Koryakized at KraSeninnikov’s time. A 
similar case could probably be but has not yet 
been made concerning the Uka River dialect. P. 
Ja. Skorik has recently proposed that the Kerek 
dialect of Koryak be considered a separate lan- 
guage (‘‘K voprosu o klassifikacii ¢ukotsko-kam- 
éatskix jazykov’’; this article, incidentally, 
contains the undocumented assertion that ‘‘of the 
once many dialects (of Kamchadal-DSW)... 
there have been preserved only a few: those of 
Sedanka, Xajrjuzovo, Napana, and Sopoénoe”’. 
There is no evidence that the differences among 
these four West Kamchadal villages are compar- 
able to those dividing the former Kamchadal 
speakers into NE, S, and W Kam dialects). Much 
remains to be done in the historical dialectology 
of the Kamchadal-Koryak area. 
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One of the results of comparing terms for 
parts of the body in NE, S, and W Kam 
has been to suggest a number of regular 
sound correspondences among these three 
areas. Particularly striking are the cases 
where a nasal in S Kam corresponds to an 
oral stop in NE Kam or occasionally to a 
lateral in W and/or NE Kam. For example, 
in the dental series: 

NE d~Sn~ W1:NE dyéil ~S niéil 
~ W itil tongue (for details see 1.16); NE 
de, dede ~ S naxa, naa ~ W lalxa breast 
(2.1); ef. also NE dkin, dukin, deked milk 
Radl 11.16, 17 ~ S nokkol Sauer App; in 
reconstructions the upper-case D is used 
to symbolize this set of dialectal alterna- 
tions. Occasionally, only the nasal and 
lateral consonants obtain, e.g., (1) NE, W 1 
~S n: NE ele, le, W lil, lél eye~S 
nana, nani (1.9); W ijxin saliva ~ § nixit 
(8.2); the reconstruction symbol for this 
set is I. Similar to the dental series d ~ n ~ 
1 is the labial series (2), NEb ~S, Wm: 
NE byxlem blood ~S misim, W mlxim 
(7.6); NE baza tear ~S miza, W maa: 
(8.1); this set is symbolized by M. One 
suspects a similar set in the velar series, 
where (3), NEg ~ Sn: NE gestem urine 
~ § neStem, but it would be premature to 
connect this with W Kam tx in txiz urine 
(8.5). 

In striking opposition to the situation ob- 
taining with kinship terms, where only three 
or four roots are common to all three dialect 
areas, the Kamchadal terms for parts of 
the body show considerable unity. Of the 
58 parts of the body for which we have 
terms recorded in more than one area, 
there are 37 or app. 70% which either ob- 
viously or very probably occur in all three 
areas. Terms which can be considered ob- 
viously common to three areas are 1.4 
huad cheeks, 1.6 va:d jaw, 1.7 heit neck, 

* kik throat, 1.10 tilte eyebrow, 1.12 kaka 
nose, 1.13 kona(s) nostril, 1.14 kasx mouth, 
lips, 1.15 ki/ep tooth, 2.6 kumx anus, but- 
tocks, 3.1 tana shoulder, 3.6 ki/e finger, 
3.7 ko/ux fingernail, 4.3 Seza knee, 4.4 


(a)éen sole, 5.2 lup heart, 5.6 pa:z(u)x 
uterus, 6.1 Sak male genitals, 6.2 kalk penis, 
6.3 kuapan female genitals, 7.1 kulx skin, 
7.2 qotxam bone, 7.4 txal flesh, meat, 8.2 
‘asat. saliva, sputum, 8.5 kelel excrement. 
Less sure than the above but nonetheless 
probably common to NE, S, and W Kam 
are 1.1 NE, S txuz, W ktxy head; 1.2 NE, 
S tikika, W kitié forehead; 1.9 NE, W la(1), 
S nani eye; 1.11 NE il, elhala, iheu, S iheu, 
W il, elhala ear; 1.16 Ditil tongue; 1.17 
kuBa hair; 2.1 Da breast, chest; 2.2 NE karo, 
S, W kaga back; 4.2 NE, S txomna, W 
xtenmy hip; 6.1 NE, S Suz, W Sihod belly, 
stomach; 7.6 Ma(x)li/em blood; 8.1 Maz 
tear. 

There are roughly a dozen terms for parts 
of the body which oppose two of the Kam- 
chadal dialect areas to a third. NE and S$ 
Kam are joined and jointly opposed to W 
Kam by the seven terms 1.14 NE, S éxe, 
k(o)v :: W koelx, éanna mouth, lips; 2.2 
NE, S itu :: W kaga (also in S Kam and 
probably = NE Kam karo) back; 3.4 NE, 
S sete :: W xki/e arm, hand; 4.1 NE, §S 
tékada :: W kalxta (but cf. NE kotxa) 
leg, foot; 5.3 NE, S paga :: W rsé lungs; 
6.4 NE, S(?) kujru :: W tximen kidneys; 
8.4 NE, S nestem :: W txiz urine; to these 
would be added 1.1 NE, S txuz :: W ktxy 
head and 1.2 NE, S ¢tikika :: W kitié fore- 
head if the latter are not accepted as cog- 
nates. The root kan appears in the meaning 
nose only in NE and S Kam (1.12), but is 
surely the same as kona(s) nostril, which 
occurs in all three dialect areas (1.13). 

Less frequent are terms which join W Kam 
to one of the other two areas in opposition 
to the third. NE and W Kam are jointly 
opposed to § Kam by the three terms 
1.18 NE, W lu::S ku(k), ujxuln beard, 
mustache; 3.2 NE, W éaé::S no term 
armpit; 7.5 NE, W Sitxl ::S no term vein 
(but in these latter two cases n.b. that the 
absence of a term in S Kam in our materials 
does not necessarily mean that such a term 
is absent altogether); to these might be 
added 1.11 NE, W il, elhala :: S iheu (per- 
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haps in N Kam also) ear if the identity .of 
these terms is not admitted. The root 
huay does not occur in the meaning face 
in S Kam (1.3) but is surely the same as 
huad cheeks which occurs in all three areas 
(1.4). 

S and W Kam are jointly opposed to NE 
Kam only by the terms 6.1 S, W kso(l)x :: 
NE kojl{i)tq, Suz (the latter also in S Kam 
and probably = W Kam _ &iho%) belly, 
stomach; S, W lixi saliva, sputum :: NE 
no term. 

In other cases, there is a different term 
in each area for some part of the body, 
eg. 3.3 NE tal(ljo, S  kamda, W_ lorx(?) 
elbow. However, it must be emphasized 
that even complete disparity among the 
terms for a particular body part in the 
three dialect areas does not always speak 
against an original linguistic unity of those 
areas. For example, the reconstructed forms 
for arm, hand (these two are not distin- 
guished in Russian ruka and hence not in 
most of our sources) are NE tono and sata, 
S sata, W xki/e (3.4), which would seem to 
point rather to a borrowing of S sata into 
NE Kam than to an original identity of 
these three areas. However, if we compare 
these terms with those for contiguous areas 
of the body, certain other possibilities 
become clear: 


shoulder arm, hand finger _ fingernail 
NE _tano tono, ki/eke/o ko/ux 
sete 
S tenu sata pkeida ko/ux 
W_sitynyy xki/e ke/a(ke), ko/ux 
flux* 


* Probably a Koryak borrowing; cf. 3.6 below 
and tylxufi KraS Kor Kar, yilh Bog Kor Texts 
145, iélguit Les Kor. 


If we assume the three Proto-Kamchadal 
roots *teno shoulder, *sata arm, hand, *ke 
finger, fingertip, it is easy to. see how an 
original *seata could have been replaced 
completely in W Kam by an expansion of 
the semantic field of original *ke finger 
and partially in NE Kam by a similar ex- 
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pansion of *tana shoulder. Whether such a 
development actually occurred must of 
course remain largely a matter for conjec- 
ture. Excluded in any case is the possibility 
that *sata be a borrowing from Ainu, since 
the Ainu term for arm, hand is quite clearly 
tek, teke.* 

The question of whether or not there once 
existed a unified Proto-Kamchadal language 
must, on the basis of the fact that some 70 % 
of the parts of the body have common terms 
in all three dialect areas, be answered tenta- 
tively in the affirmative, at least to the 
extent of admitting that these three dialects 
go back to a common predecessor. Whether 
or not this common predecessor itself was a 
separate language, distinct from the fore- 
runners of modern Koryak and Chukchee, 
is another question, and one which cannot 
be answered at the present time. The 
extremely low number of cognates among 
kinship terms, which first led us to raise 
this question of Proto-Kamchadal,’ cannot 
change this affirmative answer, since kin- 
ship terms, bound as they are to a particular 
form of social organization, are far more 
susceptible to change than are terms for 
parts of the body (except, perhaps, for some 
few changes caused by successions of tabu 
words). These facts lend more weight to 
the suggestion already advanced that Proto- 
Kamchadal split up into dialects before or 
just at the beginning of the kinship system 
recorded in the terms available to us (re- 
cordings of the 18th-—20th cc.); in all prob- 
ability, this dialectal splitting was con- 
temporaneous to the dissolution of the 
matriarchal system, only traces of which 
were evident when the first Europeans 
reached the Kamchatka peninsula. 


1.1. HEAD. 
ktxy : W Kam only; ktxyn Kras W, 


4 Cf. for example the Ainu list in S. P. Krase- 
ninnikov, Opisanie zemli Kaméatki, 4th ed., Mosk- 
va-Leningrad, 1949, p. 470, or J. Batchelor, “An 
Ainu Vocabulary’’, Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, X, Yokohama, 1882, pp. 220-251. 

5 Paleosiberian etymologies: I, IJAL 25.33. 
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ktxyn Radl IV.47, txin Radl IV.75, ktxel- 
xen crown of h. Radl IV.46, ktxyn, pl. 
ktxyn (sic) Tju Mor 475, ktxyn Tju Kov 
505, txy&x Tju Vor 509, ktxyn Steb Xar 
142, ktxip, ktxin, comitative kektxecom 
JK 2 (ef. ktxun headache ibid.); probably 
= NE and S Kam txuz, cf. below. 

xabal : NE Kam only; xabel’ KraS NE, 
khobel Les, khabel Erman NE, kabyl, 
kabylt, pl. kabuld Radl II.30, kabulan’ 
frontalis ibid.; probably = S Kam abalud 
cheeks, cf. 14 below. 

txuz : NE and S Kam; NE tkhouzgéa 
Les; S t-choosa Sauer App, tkhouzja Les 
PP; probably = W Kam ktxy, cf. above. 

céqal : W Kam only; ékol Tju Bel 2 
504, céqal, ceqalfli, ceqlili my little h. JK 2. 

éySa:S Kam Kras § only. 

txiva :S Kam Radl III.17 only; perhaps 
= W Kam ktxy, NE and S Kam txuz, cf. 
above. 

koleyreric cranium : NE Kam Radl II.51 
only. 

grupre crown of h.: NE Kam grugreé, 
grungreé Radl [1.23 only. 

ktnyxyé crown of h.: S Kam Radl ITI.11 
only. 

konktel : W Kam Erman NW only. 

1.2. FOREHEAD. 

¢ikika : NE and S Kam; NE tchikika 
Les; S tchikika Les PP; may = W Kam 
kitié, cf. below. 

kiéié : W Kam Radl IV.40 only; may = 
NE and S Kam éikika, ef. above. 

éuéel : NE Kam Les tchoutschel only. 

éima :S Kam Radl III.5 only. 

gilga :S Kam only; tshilgua Sauer App, 
gilga Les PP. 

1.3. FACE. 

huap : NE and W Kam; NE gouénng 
Les, uan Erman NE; W xojaan Radl 
IV.13, féap Steb Xar 144, feap, fean JK 2, 
xlen Tju Mor 480; surely = huad cheeks, 
cf. below. 

1.4. CHEEKS. 

huad:in all Kam dialects; NE uan 
KraS NE, uan Erman NE, aié ioud Les; S 
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uaad KraS 8; W xoauda Kra’ W; surely = 
huap face, cf. 1.3 above. ’ 

prin : NE Kam only; pr-énn Les, pran’, 
pranxl, pl. pred Radl II.66. 

abalud :S Kam only; abalioud Les PP, 
abalut’ Radl III.1; probably = NE Kam 
xabal head, cf. 1.1 above. 

p-phaad S Kam Sauer App only. 

palxa : W Kam only; telxan Radl IV.76, 
pylxa Tju Kol 511, plxén Steb Xar 146. 

1.5. saw. 

va:d:in all Kam dialects; NE vaad 
Radl I1.88; S vaat lower j. Radl III.19; W 
uahen lower 7. Radl IV.82, xwawom lower j. 
JK 1.2:4; perhaps = huad cheeks, cf. 1.4 
above. 

xéniryan: W Kam JK 1.2:13 only; pl. 
xéniryan; perhaps = vaad, cf. esp. W Kam 
uahen above. 

1.6. CHIN. 

kymko¢é : W Kam only; kymkyé’ Krag 
W, kymk6é Tju Mor 478, kypkié Tju Kol 
511; ef. bykleé below. 

bykleé c., lower lip : NE Kam Radl II.6 
only; perhaps by metathesis < W Kam 
kymkeé, cf. above; for alternation b ~ m 
ef. 1.14. 

peganéué’?: NE Kam KraS NE only; 
perhaps = S Kam paxyxy?e’, ef. below. 

paxyxyé’:S Kam Krag S only; _per- 
haps = NE Kam peganétué’, cf. above. 

1.7. NECK. 

heit : in all Kam dialects; NE khait 
Les, xeit, xit Radl 11.8; S hitle Sauer App, 
khaitill Les PP, xitel Radl III.4; W xaitel 
Radl IV.9, xéjten Tju Bel 2 504, xitang 
Tju Kru 512, hiten, héten, hiten, heten JK 
2, xeitaen Steb 88, xéityn Steb Xar 143, 
xeitan Skorik K voprosu 27 (no source 
given). 

kSué back of n.: W Kam Radl IV.46 
only. 

papié back of n.:S Kam Radl III.14 
only. 

1.8. THROAT. 

kik : in all Kam dialects; NE kyk, pl. 
kyked neck, t. Rad] 11.57, kouikh Les; S 
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quiqua Sauer App, kiga Radl III.9; W 
kyk, pl. kikelin Radl IV.48, qiq JK 1.2: 2. 

1.9. EYE. 

lo (1): NE and W Kam; NE #le/o, 
eled KraS NE, led sing. Erman NE, led, 
led Radl II.58, to, too, pl. tood Radl II.60; 
W *lal, lella KraS W, liilld sing. Erman 
NW, llo, pl. loel Rad! IV.51, tutk, tytk of 
the e. Radl IV.52, lil, lél, lel, sing. lan JK 2 
(ef. ktlein opened his eyes wide JK 2.21: 
2), ljul Tju Nap 493, lyl’ Tju Vor 509, 
léng Tju Kol 511, lul, instrumental lulel, 
pl. lal Steb 90, lyl Steb Xar 145; 
probably = S Kam nani, cf. below. 

nani: S Kam only; nannin Kras §, 
nanit Sauer App, nadid Les PP, nana, pl. 
nanid Rad! III.13; probably = NE and 
W Kam le (1), cf. above; for alternation 
1 ~ n ef. above. 

1.10. EYEBROW. 

tilte : in all Kam dialects; NE talténn 
Les, tylted Rad! 11.82; S tittan Sauer App, 
tittad Les PP; W tyltelen Radl IV.81, 
tyltén Steb Xar 146, téltelpen, tiltalpen, 
pl. tiltén, tilten JK 1.2: 8, tilten JK 2. 

1.11. Ear. 

il: NE and W Kam; NE iljud Krag 
NE, aillo Les, itu, pl. itud Rad] 11.25; W 
illa KraS W, i-il Steb Xar 145, il JK 2, 
il’? Tju Kru 512. 

elhala: NE and esp. W Kam; NE 
alogeno sing. Radi II.2; W eltuguten Radl 
IV.20, élwalan, élwalan sing. JK 2, cf. 
ilwa, elfs to hear ibid., &l’valék Tju Sop 472, 
éVlalan Tju Mor 480, flgulung Tju Kol 511. 

iheu : NE and esp. S Kam; NE jioud 
Les; S igiad Krag S, e-ew, e-ewt Sauer App, 
i-ioud Les PP, iauin, pl. ivut Rad] III.5. 

1.12. NosE. 

kaka : in all Kam dialects; NE kajako 
KraS NE, kekiou, kika Les; S kaiky Kras 
S, kika Les PP; W kajakan Kras W, kakan 
Erman NW, kaken Rad! II. 32, kékan 
Tju Nap 493, kékan Tju Vor 509, qéqap, 
qégen JK 2. 

ken: NE and S Kam; NE akongen 
Erman NE, kanas Rad II.33 (ef. nostril 
8 
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1.13 below); S kaankang Sauer App, 
kankan Radl IIL.8. 

1.13. NosTRIL. 

kona(s):in all Kam _ dialects; NE 
kanngassounn Les, pxalad kanas Radl 
11.64 (pxal hole); S kaang’a Sauer App, 
kaned Rad! III.8; W kingazen Radl IV.41, 
knagin Tju Kru 512, q(e)pas JK 2; surely < 
ken nose, cf. 1.12 above. 

1.14. MouTH, LIPS. 

kesx : in all Kam dialects; NE kissa 
Les; S kuz-ha Sauer App, kissa Les PP, 
kyssa lips KraS 8, kesx lips Radl III.9; 
W keSxa lips Kras W, kasx Radl IV.35, 
kasx, kysx Tju Mor 480, kaS Tju Nap 493, 
kysx Tju Vor 509, késx Steb Xar 143, 
ksxa], ksx-al with the m. JK 2. 

éxe: NE and S Kam; NE cekcé Les, 
cheksch Erman NE, siks Radl I1.68, Saksi 
lips KraS NE; 8 exydda Kra8 §, éxeex, pl. 
éxeda Radl III.3, ékida pl. Radl III.4, 
utelman éxecx lower lip Radl III.19. 

k(o)v lip: NE and S Kam; NE kveg, 
pl. kven, kvengeid Rad! II.56, kveg upper 
1. Radl II.6; S k’kovan Sauer App. 

koelx lip : W Kam only; koelxtin Radl 
IV.44, xafian koelxéin, koelxéin xafhan 
upper l., koelxtin tnymnyn lower |. Radl 
11.9,44, kél’xljun Tju Mor 480, kyélflin 
Steb Xar 144. 

telun : NE Kam Kra§s NE only. 

éanna : W Kam Kra& W only. 

bykieé lower l., chin cf. 1.6 above. 

1.15. TOOTH. 

ki/ep:in all Kam dialects; NE kip 
khepp Les, kippen Erman NE, kipt, pl. 
kiped Rad] 11.45, dukean kiped incisors 
ibid.; S kuppet Sauer App, kepkep, pl. 
keped, kiput Radl III.9, 10, koaSiden keped 
incisors Radl III.11; W kepun Erman NW, 
kipkip, pl. kpin Radl IV.42, kanéan kpin 
incisors, kat’jat kpin molars Radl IV.34, 
35, kpin pl., kpi] with the teeth JK 2, 
kpzozga, pkzozga, nkzozga with the teeth 
JK 2.10, kpyn pl. Tju Nap 493, kpyn pl. 
Tju Vor 509, kpyn Steb Xar 143. 
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1.16. TONGUE. 

Diéil : in all Kam dialects; NE dyéil 
Kras NE, ditchel Les, dicel, ditit, dyéit Radl 
II.15, 18; § ni¢il Kras S, nutshel Sauer App, 
niéit Rad! III.13; W eéella Kras W, iéit, 
léit Radl IV.24, 50, Jéil, Jéil JK 2, ’éel’ Tju 
Mor 478, lééil’ Tju Vor 509. 

1.17. HAIR. 

kuBa : in all Kam dialects; NE koubid 
Les only (probably < S Kam); § kubiin 
Kraé S, koobit Sauer App, koubid Les PP, 
kubit Radl III.11; W kujba Kras W, 
kujmén Tju Mor 478, kiba, kyman Tju 
Vor 509, k-imén Tju Kru 512, qim JK 2, 
kimin Radl IV.40, k-ym Steb Xar 143. 

é(e)ro : NE Kam only; éeron Krag NE, 
tcherakhtchr Les, tschrod Erman NE, 
érod Radl IT.12. 

tlx : W Kam only; tjxan hairy JK 2, 
tamlaxin idem Radl IV.74, perhaps éalxéag, 
éalgtag Radl IV.14. 

éalxtag cf. tlx above. 

kSanraknan hairy: W Kam Radl IV.46 
only. 

amtxla comb the h.: NE and W Kam; 
NE emtxlazic Radl I1.20, W amtxl(a) JK 
2; perhaps < W Kam tlkx, cf. above. 

1.18. BEARD, MUSTACHE. 

lu : NE and W Kam; NE elun Krag NE, 
elloud Les, tud, lud Radl II.60, lum, pl. 
lud mustache Radl I1.61; W luulla Kras 
W, tuvet Rad! IV.52, ljul’ Tju Vor 509, 
luil mustache Radl IV.52, liyl’ idem Tju 
Kru 512, luwal idem Steb Xar 145. 

ku(k):S Kam only; kuukun Krag §, 
k’ko-ookat Sauer App, kaut’ Radi IIL8. 

ujxuln mustache:S Kam Radl III.19 
only. 


2.1. BREAST, CHEST. 

Da breast : in all Kam dialects; NE de, 
pl. deded Radi II.14, dekué mamilla ibid.; 
S naxanal, pl. naad Radl III.13, naxpyz 
ibid.; W tatxan Radl IV.49, perhaps 
xlajjatum Tju Mor 478, maljav Tju Nap 
493. 

lutey chest : NE Kam only; luteng Kras 
NE, tuten Rad IT.61. 
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ipota chest :S Kam only; ingyta Kras §, 
ingétah (sic) Sauer App, imta, inetan Radl 
III.6. 

keitat’?: W Kam KraS W only; ‘per- 
haps = xoajatyt, cf. below. 

xoajatyt: W Kam Radl IV.13 only; 
perhaps = keitat’, cf. above. 

2.2. BACK. 

iéu : NE and S Kam; NE ié Rad II.23; 
S altshoo Sauer App, i¢u Radl ITI.5. 

karo: NE Kam only; karog KraS NE, 
karo Les; perhaps = kaga, cf. below; cf. 
also koro side 2.3 below. 

kaga : W and rarely S Kam; W kigad’ 
KraS W, kgigaé Radi IV.39, kaat Tju Mor 
478, kdgacank, qagacank on the b. JK 2, 
k-4xan Steb Xar 143; perhaps = karo, ef. 
above. 

2.3. SIDE. 

koro: NE Kam only; korod pl. Radl 
II.51, koroko on the s. ibid., kro, pl. krod, 
korod Radl IT.53. 

ksum:S Kam only; ksumksum, pl. 
ksimid Rad] III.11; perhaps = k(a)s(o)n, 
cf. below. 

k(a)s(o)n : W Kam only; kasnank Radl 
IV.35, kdson, kAsnank on the s., ksénk on 
both sides, kséxal from the s. JK 2; 
perhaps = ksum, cf. above. 

2.4. NAVEL. 

e/ilé: NE and W Kam; NE eet Radl 
11.19; W ilé Radi IV.25. 

kyn: W Kam only; kyn Radl IV.48, 
knynkynkyn Radi IV.44. 

2.5. ANUS, BUTTOCKS. 

kumx : in all Kam dialects; NE kumx 
Rad! II.55; S kumx Radl III.11; W kimx, 
kumx JK 2, xumx Tju Bel 2 504. 

angané : W Kam Radl IV.4 only. 


3.1. SHOULDER. 

tena: in all Kam dialects; NE tenod 
KraS NE, tnoé Radl II.78, tanioud, tenno 
Les; § tannun Krag S, tanutar Sauer App, 
tanioud Les PP, tnoé, pl. tanud, tnud 
Rad! III.18; W tynynga Kras W, tynen 
Radl IV.81, tnang Tju Mor 478; surely = 
tono hand NE, cf. below. 
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3.2. ARMPIT. 

éaé: NE and W Kam; NE saéad Radl 
11.66; W éaaziken Radl IV.14, tSaéen Radl 
IV.79. 

3.3. ELBOW. 

tal(ljo: NE Kam only; tallotall Les, 
ttogenno Radl II.78 (cf. soZogenno knee 
Radl II.71); cf. W Kam lorx below. 

lorx (?) : W Kam only; lérxal up to the 
e. joint JK 2.10, lét-al Steb Xar 143. 

kamda:S Kam only; kuamtu, pil. 
kamdat, kamdaut Radl III.7, 11. 

3.4. ARM, HAND. 

xki/e : W Kam only; xkaé’ Kras W, 
hkez Erman NW, xkié Radl IV.12, manzin 
xiké palm Radl IV.53, xk’ec, pl. xk’en 
(stem xk’e) Steb 90, 104, xkéc Steb Xar 
144, xkic, rarely xkic, dative xkink JK 2, 
xkéé, pl. xkén Tju Mor 475-476, kyé’ pl. 
Tju Vor 509, xkic, pl. xkin, dimin. hikelecex, 
pl. kékelenc JK 1.2:14; cf. ki/e finger 3.6 
below. 

tono : NE Kam only; tono Kras NE, 
tonongen Erman NEB, tono, pl. tonod Radl 
II.79, tonokon having hands ibid., tonno 
Les; surely = tana shoulder, cf. 3.1 above. 

seta: S and NE Kam; S syttu Kra8 §S, 
settoo Sauer App, séttoud Les PP, Setu, 
pl. situd Radl III.15, soten palm ibid.; 
NE cettoud Les, sutud both hands Erman 
NE, sutud Radl IT.70. 

3.5. PALM. 

manza:W Kam only; manzin xkié 
palma, digiti Radi IV.53, ménzen, pl. 
ménzin, mdnzen JK 1.2: 3. 

3.6. FINGER. 

ki/e: in all Kam dialects; NE keko 
KraS NE, kik-énn Les, kiked Erman NE, 
keko, pl. kiked Radl II.36, 40, tkida Les 
(cf. S Kam below), ixuajrenkin, ixureikin 
ring f. Radl 11.23, salkikié little f. Radl 
11.67 (salk-last, behind); S kujda Kras §, 
p-kojda Sauer App, pkida Les PP, pkojda, 
pkojéum Radl III.14, kxida Radl III.9, 
kedyin middle f. tbid.; W pkotéa Kra’ W, 
tyn-kat middle f. Tju Vor 509, txykat’ 
ring f. thid., salkajkacex little f. JK 2.20; 
cf. kékelene hands JK 2. 
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flux: W Kam only; ilxéié Radl IV.25, 
ljuxxljué’ Tju Mor 480, fijué’, ljuixljumé’ 
Tju Vor 509, ltix}cex little f. JK 2.41. 

éatimé middle f.: NE Kam Radl II.9 
only. 

tzic index f.: NE Kam Radl II.83 only. 

tamk thumb: S Kam Radl III.17 only. 

3.7. FINGERNAIL. 

ko/ux : in all Kam dialects; NE koud, 
kououn Les, kuut Erman NE; S ko-uda 
Sauer App, koud Les PP, koxkox Radl 
III.11; W qfin JK 2, kxuin pl. Radl IV.36, 
kixun Radl IV.40, kuxkux Radl IV.47, 
kuxkux Tju Mor 480, kxun Steb Xar 144. 


4.1. LEG, FOOT. 

ketxa : NE and W Kam; NE katxein 
KraS NE, katkha Les, khated Erman NE, 
kétxed, kitxed pl. Radl I1.38, 47; W ktxada 
KraS W, ktin, ktkin Radl IV.47, ktxan, 
pl. ktxén Tju Mor 476, ktxan pl. Tju Vor 
509, txang Tju Kol 511, ktxan, ktxn, 
qetai sing., qtqap, qtxayn JK 2, qtxal, qtqa] 
with the feet, qetacex dimin. ibid., qtxan 
Steb Xar 145; perhaps = kalxta, cf. below. 

itkada:S and rarely NE Kam; S 
ékuada KraS S, tsh-quatshoo Sauer App, 
tchkada Les PP, tkata pl. Radl III.18; NE 
tkada Les. 

kalxta: W Kam only; kalta Erman 
NW, kalxtén Radl IV.33; perhaps = 
ketxa, cf. above. 

4.2. HIP. 

txenme : in all Kam dialects (if W Kam 
xé = NE, S Kam tx); NE txanmanod 


. Radl 11.72, txinmind, pl. txinmanod Radl 


II.73; S txalmyl, pl. txilmat Radl III.17; 
W xéenmyn, pl. xtenmend Radl IV.9; cf. 
4.4 below. 

. 43. KNEE. 

Sezo : in all Kam dialects; NE Sozo, pl. 
Suzed Radl II1.70,71, so%ogenno poples 
Radl II.71 (cf. ttogenno elbow Radi II.78); 
S éezokoé, pl. éeztoxon Radl III.3, tsizat 
pl. Radl III.18; W Se%en, pl. Sizin (sic) 
Radl IV.71, sézep, pl. sizin, sézxal up to 
the k. JK 1.2: 6 et al. 

pesép : W Kam Steb Xar 143 only. 
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4.4. SOLE. 

(a)éey : in all Kam dialects; NE segé, 
pl. send (yp > g before é; p > n before d) 
Rad! I1.67; S aéangen, pl. aéanid Radl 
III.1; W eéenéin Rad] IV.19; ef. éenmyn 
tibia Radl IV.15. 


5.1. BELLY, STOMACH, etc. 

kajl(i)tq : NE and W Kam; NE kolid 
Krag NE, k-khailita Les, kailit Erman NE, 
kojlisx stomach Rad| 11.50; W kaltki Krag 
W, k’eltx Rad! IV.38, kyl’tk Tju Mor 
480, kal’kt (sic) Tju Vor 509, geltq JK 2, 
kojtysin adj. Rad] IV.44, kojlitxé stomach 
Radl IV.56. 

kso(l)x :S and W Kam; § ksux Kraé §, 
k-soch Sauer App, ksuxa stomach Radl 
III.11, ksox bladder ibid.; W kSulx bladder 
KraS W, ksolx, ksalx, dimin. ksA]xacex 
belly, bladder JK 2. 

Suz: NE and S Kam; NE sozx, dimin. 
sozxtié Radl II.69, SuZit’ intestines Kras 
NE, ¢uzetuz, pl. ¢uzed idem Radl II.13, 
perhaps isurju bladder KraS NE; § seuzit 
intestines Radl III.15, perhaps syxsid idem 
Krag §; ef. W Kam Sihoaz below. 

Sihoz% intestines: W Kam only; sygyzim 
KraS W, &izin Rad! IV.72, sihaS Tju Bel 
2 504, sigiz, pl. sigizin gut, hose, pipe JK 
1.2:6, sigizin pl. dimin. sigizcex JK 2; 
probably = NE and S Kam 8ui, cf. above. 

nang: W Kam only; nank Radl IV.57, 
rerenang, rerenank JK 2, pnank Tju Bel 
2 504, nanq Steb Xar 144, nanqgeleka for 
the sake of your guts JK 2.35: 4. 

talezox : S Kam Radi III.17 only. 

elkuaj bladder S Kam Kraés § only. 

5.2. HEART. 

lup :in all Kam dialects; NE *guluk 
(< lugulug < lupulun), gullugu KraS NE, 
guillioun Les, gulg, gulk, guluk Rad II.23; 
S *nujuk (< lunujuk < lupulup?), nuujugu 
KraS §, nékguek Sauer App, nuju Radl 
11.14; W *lup, lugolgué’ Kras W, linigyé, 
lynHyé Radl IV.51, 52, lupulupuc Skorik 
K voprosu 27, lupulupule Steb 86. 

nita heart, mind: W Kam only; nitaa 
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memoria, mens Rad! IV.59, nita, nita: JK 
2, nétanke into the mind JK 2.19: 1. 

5.3. LUNGS. 

paga : NE and S Kam; NE pagod?’ pl. 
Rad! 11.63; S paagan Radl ITI.14. 

rs6 : W Kam only; rSojen pl. Rad! IV.66, 
rsé sing. Tju Bel 2 504, pirseta, pirséta /. 
as food JK 2.9. 

6.4. KIDNEYS. 

kujru: NE and perhaps S Kam; NE 
kirud Radl IT.46, kujrué, pl. kujrud Radl 
11.54; S perhaps kina Rad] ITT.10. 

tximen : W Kam Radl IV.75 only. 

5.5. UTERUS. 

pa:z(u)x : in all Kam dialects; NE pazx, 
pazux Rad] II.64; S paazut Rad] III.14; 
W pacx Rad! IV.62. 


6.1. MALE GENITALS, TESTICLES. 

Sak : in all Kam dialects; NE tschakam 
Erman NE, sakad Radl II.66; S Sekedet 
Radl IIT.15; W tsxan, pl. SakSak (although 
redoubling usually marks the sing. in 
Kamchadal) Radl IV.79, tkan scrotum Tju 
Bel 2 504, sek-sek, pl. skan JK 1.2:5, 
skzétan JK 1.2: 7. 

6.2. PENIS. 

kalk : in all Kam dialects; NE kellaka 
KraS NE, kallkhann Les, khalk Erman 
NE; S kalka Kras S; W kalka Kras W, 
kalk Tju Bel 2 504, kyl’kat Tju Vor 509. 

6.3. FEMALE GENITALS. 

kuapan:in all Kam _ dialects; NE 
kojpion KraS NE, kouappa Les, kuaipan 
Erman NE, képém Radl II.38; S kuappan 
KraS S; W koapan Kras W. 

ulsx : NE Kam only; ilsx Rad] II.25, 
iilsx Rad] IT.84. 

fafsx : W Kam Rad} IV.22 only. 


7.1. SKIN. 

kulx : in all Kam dialects; NE gylx s. 
on head Rad) 11.23; S koo-ogh Sauer App; 
W kulx, kuté, kulg Radl IV.48, galknan 
subtercutaneus Rad] IV.23, perhaps k}]wucel 
under the s. JK 2. 

hansx : W Kam only; xariex Radl IV.9, 
hansf JK 2, hinsx flounder’s s. JK 2. 
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sxilsx : NE Kam only; sxilsx Radl I1.67, 
salsa Les. 

sxrud : NE Kam only; sxrud, srud Radl 
11.67, 69. 

xityt : W Kam Radl IV.12 only. 

vil s. on head: S Kam vilvil Radl III.19 


only. 

7.2. BONE. 

qetxam:in all Kam _ dialects; NE 
kotgamtch Les, kotxumé, pl. kotxumd 


Radl 11.52; S t’hamtshoo Sauer App; W 
chtamon Erman NW, ktxoem, pl. ktxmin 
Radl IV.47, ktxém Tju Mor 481, q(e)tqam, 
q(e)txam, qtqmin etc. JK 2, xamtala to 
grind bones ibid. 


tek: S Kam tekten, pl. tekat Radl 
ILI.17 only. 
7.3. RIB. 
kamra: NE Kam only; kamraé, pl. 


kamrad Rad IT.33. 

xtu: S Kam only; xtuu, pl. xtuda Radl 
I1I.4, vtuda pl. Radl III.20; perhaps = 
xtorel, cf. below. 

xtorel : W Kam only; xtoret Rad) IV.13, 
xtérél Tju Nap 493, torél Tju Bel 2 504; 
perhaps = xtu, cf. above. 

7.4, FLESH, MEAT. 

txal : redoubled in all Kam dialects; 
NE taltal Erman NE, talt gall Les, txiltxil 
Radl II.73; S t’haltal Sauer App, tatal Les 
PP, txatxal Radl III.18; W_ txaltxal, 
txiltxil Radl IV.75, txaltxal JK 2, txal’txal’ 
Tju Sop 470, txal-txal, pl. txal’-txal’ (sic), 
adj. txal-txalin JK 1.2: 10. 

7.5. VEIN. 

Sitxl: NE and W Kam; NE sitxl, pl. 
sitxlid Radl I1.69; W Sit], pl. Sitliné Radl 
IV.72, sikl’ Tju Sop 470, sitl’, pl. sitlin JK 
1.2: 6. 

tyo: W Kam only; tyote, pl. tyin JK 
1.2: 10 only. 

7.6. BLOOD. 

Ma(x)le/im : in all Kam dialects; NE 
bechlem Les, byxim, byxtem, bylim Radl 
II.6; S mésson Sauer App, misim Radl 
8 & 
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111.2; W mechim Erman NW, mlxem, 
mlim Radl IV.55, ml’xim Tju Mor 481, 
mlim, mjem JK 2. 


8.1. TEAR. 

Maz: in all Kam dialects; NE bazaé, 
pl. bazad Radl II.5; S mizilez, pl. mizad 
Radi III.12; W mazmaltx Radl IV.54, 
mza:n pl. JK 2.33: 4. 

8.2. SALIVA, SPUTUM. 

asat mostly sputum : in all Kam dialects; 
NE asat Radl II.3, asastozi¢é expectorate 
ibid.; S asat sputum Radl III.2; W aSat 
saliva, sputum Radl IV.7. 

lixi saliva: S and W Kam; § nixit 
Radl II1.13; W _ ijxin JK 2.7:4; ef. 
k]xint}xeqazuknen he expectorated JK 2.9: 
23; probably = NE Kam _  degiizié, 
demchileZzié mucum ejicere Radi II.14, in 
which case the common root would be 
Dixi. 

8.3. MUCUS, NASAL. 

lean: W Kam only; lean, lehan Radl 
IV.50, leariaxles mucum ejicere ibid., leap, 
lean JK 2. 

8.4. URINE. 

pestem : NE and S Kam; NE géStem, 
gistim Rad] II.22, 23; S ne&tem Radl 
III.13. 

txiz : W Kam only; txiltxil Radl IV.75, 
kamtxizkek dysuria Radl IV.34 (qam not, 
no), txeztxez Steb 104, txeizskicen urinate 
ibid., txiz-txiz JK 1.2: 10, txiztxiz JK 2.13: 
7; cf. txaz, txiz become wet JK 2. 

iikecex little water (ii water) W Kam JK 
2.5: 6 only. 

8.5. EXCREMENT. 

kelel : in all Kam dialects; NE kélel 
Radl I1.36, cf. kel malus, male, kelelu 
malus, turpis etc. ibid.; S kajal, kajalx 
Radl III.7; W kejlaal Radl IV.37, qélal, 
qélux, gen] with e. (< gel + }) JK 2; cf. 
xdlakaplanap e., dung (“rarely used’) JK 
1.2: 13, xalakaplanan (smells of) e. JK 2.9: 
21, xalaplasknan go to stool ibid. 








INTERNAL DIVERSITY IN UTO-AZTECAN: II 
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4. Under 2.2. of part I of this paper 
(IJAL 24.101-7), I cite 50 reconstructions 
together with their supporting cognates in 
the daughter languages. Forms which share 
a single gloss but are either non-cognate, 
doubtfully cognate or cognate only within 
one or another intermediate branch (e.g., 
Plateau Shoshonean, Nahuatlan, Piman) 
were not given in part I; they are now 
given below. In order to make the lists 
immediately useful for further and variant 
lexicostatistic computation, I integrate the 
cognate data from 2.2. with the previously 
unpublished non-cognates, doubtful cog- 
nates and cognates shared only by mem- 
bers of an intermediate branch. 

The test list used in this paper is given 
first in English; each item in the list is 
numbered for subsequent cross-reference. 

(1) I, (2) thou, (3) we, (4) this, (5) that, 
(6) who, (7) what, (8) not, (9) all, (10) 
many, (11) one, (12) two, (13) big, (14) 
small, (15) long, (16) woman, (17) man, (18) 
person, (19) fish, (20) bird, (21) dog, (22) 
louse, (23) tree, (24) bark, (25) leaf, (26) 
root, (27) seed, (28) blood, (29) meat, (30) 
skin, (31) bone, (32) grease, (33) egg, (34) 
horn, (35) tail, (36) feather, (37) hair, (38) 
head, (39) ear, (40) eye, (41) nose, (42) 
mouth, (43) tooth, (44) tongue, (45) claw, 
(46) foot, (47) knee, (48) hand, (49) belly, 
(50) neck, (51) breast, (52) heart, (53) liver, 
(54) drink, (55) eat, (56) bite, (57) see, (58) 
hear, (59) know, (60) sleep, (61) die, (62) kill, 
(63) swim, (64) fly, (65) walk, (66) come, 
(67) lie, (68) sit, (69) stand, (70) give, 
(71) say, (72) sun, (73) moon, (74) star, 
(75) water, (76) rain, (77) stone, (78) sand, 
(79) earth, (80) cloud, (81) smoke, (82) fire, 
(83) ash, (84) burn, (85) path, (86) moun- 
tain, (87) red, (88) green, (89) yellow, (90) 
white, (91) black, (92) night, (93) hot, (94) 


cold, (95) full, (96) new, (97) good, (98) 
round, (99) dry, (100) name. 

The Swadesh reduced or 100-word test 
list is given below in 19 Uto-Aztecan lan- 
guages (including three, Pima _ Bajo, 
Varohio, and Pipil, which were not in- 
cluded in part I of this paper). Sources of 
data and indications of orthographic con- 
ventions are noted in footnotes for each 
language. 

4.1. NorTHERN ParuTe:! (1) nfi, (2) fi, 
(3) tami, (4) ?ii-, (5) ?uu-, (6) hdqd, (7) 
hi-, (8) qa-, (9) néo?yini, (10) ?iwéi?iw, 
(11) sfin*i?i, (12) wahd?iw, (13) qapé, 
(14) téci?i, (15) ?udici?i, (16) mdqéni, 
(17) nana, (18) nfwi, (19) pak*f, (20) 
huziva?a, (21) sadfi, (22) ——, (23) winfdi, 
(24) p6?4, (25) siaqa, (26) ——, (27) ?aputi, 
(28) pfipi, (29) taku, (30) pthi, (31) ?dhd, 
(32) éahu, (33) ndhd, (34) ?4a, (35) k~Asi, 
(36) qds4, (37) k*é6o0, (38) cdpigi, (39) 
naqd, (40) pui, (41) mivi, (42) tipd, (43) 
tama, (44) ?ixd, (45) sid, (46) kikf, (47) 
miaw6d, (48) méai, (49) qéhf, (50) kita, 
(51) pivi?i, (52) piwf, (53) nfwi, (54) hivi, 
(55) tiké, (56) kfi, (57) punf, (58) naqé, 
(59) sdpidak*utu, (60) ?i?wi, (61) ya", 
(62) navadsa, (63) pahdvid, (64) ——, (65) 
mia, (66) kima, piti, (67) hAvi, (68) qati, 


1 The Northern Paiute list is taken from a tape 
of Swadesh’s Penutian Survey List in the Ar- 
chives of the Languages of the World, Indiana 
University (hereinafter cited as ‘the Archives’). 

The orthographic convention regarding the 
consonants needs no special mention; the follow- 
ing remarks are made regarding the vowels: 
/V/ is high-toned, stressed; /V/ is low-toned, 
stressed; /V/ (unmarked) is low-toned, unstressed 
appearing as voiceless [V], between a voiceless 
consonant and a following /#/ (contour final 
juncture) or voiceless consonant, and as fully 
voiced [V], when contiguous to vowels or voiced 
consonants. 
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(69) winf, (70) gia, (71) tiiko?i, (72) tava, 
(73) miha, (74) pdatuzuva, (75) pda, (76) 
piawa(vi), (77) tipi, (78) pahdédivi, (79) 
tiipi, (80) kimiva, (81) k*fida, (82) xds6, 
(83) tinfhivi, (84) ndipi, (85) pdéo, (86) 
qdiva, (87) ?acd-, (88) puhi-, (89) ?uhé-, 
(90) tuhé-, (91) tuhd-, (92) tiqdan, (93) 
?iditi, (94) ?izici, (95) qdano?i, (96) ——, 
(97) piz4?i, (98) tacipdnd, (99) pasdpi, 
(100) nanfa. 

4.2. SourHERN ParuTe:? (1) ni?, (2) 
im‘i-, (3) tapwa-, (4) ?i-, (5) ai-, (6) apa-, 
in‘i-, (7) impi-, (8) qa, (9) mans, (10) 
paiya-, (11) So-, (12) war-, (13) ava?-, 
(14) mia?-, (15) pa?atayo-, (16) mam:a?u-, 
(17) tap?wa-, (18) nipwi-, (19) payi-, (20) 
wici?-, (21) sari:-, (22) po?a-, (23) ——, 
(24) asi?a, (25) nanqavi-, (26) ——, (27) 
pu?i-, (28) pai-, (29) tuq‘ua-, (30) asi?a, 
(31) 90-, (32) yuti-, (33) ——, (34) ?a-pi, 
(35) qwas‘i-, (36) wiSia-, (37) pdixI, (38) 
toc’, (39) napqava, (40) pu?i-, (41) muvi-, 
(42) timpA, (43) tapwA, (44) dx‘o, (45) 
Situ-, (46) nampa-, (47) tapa-, (48) mo?o-, 
(49) sapi-, (50) qura, (51) piici-, (52) piyt-, 
(53) ninwi-, (54) ivi, (55) tiqa-, (56) qi?i-, 
(57) pini-, (58) napqa-, (59) puédé¢uywa-, 
(60) ?apii-, (61) ya?a, (62) paqra-, (63) 
navaq‘i-, (64) nonef, (65) payi-, (66) piéi-, 
(67) avi, (68) qari-, (69) win, (70) maya-, 
(71) 4i-, (72) tava-, (73) midé-, (74) pirci-, 
(75) pa, (76) upwa-, (77) timplI, (78) 
atd-, (79) tivi-, (80) payina-, (81) qwi’, 
(82) quina, (83) quéa-, (84) na?ai-, (85) po, 
(86) qdiva, (87) apqa-, (88) saywa-, (89) 


a4-, (90) tdSa-, (91) to--, (92) tuxwaé-, (93) . 


ta-ru?ii, (94) Si-, (95) pono?a-, (96) di-, 
(97) ?At:£, (98) pot-o-, (99) tavasu-, (100) 
nid:-. 

4.3. Ure:® (1) ni?, (2) ?mi, (3) nfimf, 


? Edward Sapir, The Southern Paiute Lan- 
guage, Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Sciences, 65.1-730 (1930). Sapir’s transcription is 
retained except for the following modifications: 
(original) c = (is rewritten here as) 8; tc = é; 
ts = c; (apostrophe) = ?;i = i. 

3 The Ute and Shoshone data are taken from 
tape recorded material of my own, now in the ar- 
chives. The vowels are treated as follows in a pre- 
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tami, (4) ?ii, (5) mara, (6) ?4a, (7) ?fpa, 
(8) kAéi, (9) manfni, (10) ?avdn?ari, (11) 
stwisi, (12) waini, (13) ?avati, (14) mi?pddéi, 
(15) pa? atoydoti, (16) mamééi, (17) ta? wadi, 
(18) niuéiwi, (19) payti, (20) wititi, (21) 
sarfi¢i, (22) pé?aviw, (23) sdapi, (24) ——, 
(25) nika?yavi, (26) ?64?ya, (27) pt?favi, 
(28) p&api, (29) tuktiavi, (30) tuki?waa, 
(31) ?d6vi, (32) yutivi, (33) naq&nahpavi, 
(34) ?dapi, (35) k*isi, (36) -k*isf?da, (37) 
tativi?aa, (38) taéi, (39) nikdvi, (40) 
pi?ivi, (41) mévét6?6, (42) tipa, (43) 
tawa, (44) ?aydvi, (45) Giéivi, (46) napa, 
(47) téa, (48) m6?6, (49) sayé?yaa, (50) 
ktira, (51) nfavi, (52) muytiavi, (53) niupu, 
(54) ?ivi, (55) tikdi, (56) kf?i, (57) maaf, 
(58) nikdi, (59) puéviéuy*ai, (60) *apfi, 
(61) ya?4, (62) paqdu, (63) navdkii, (64) 
yiti?i, (65) paydi?wai, (66) kia, (67) ?Aavi, 
(68) kart, (69) winf, (70) -ruy”Aaqa, -maya, 
(71) ?aiki, (72) tavaéi, (73) madtoydti, 
(74) ptuéivi, (75) pda, (76) ?dwari, (77) 
tipiti, (78) stwdvi, (79) tivipi, (80) 
payinavi, (81) k*ifivi, (82) na?diti, (83) 
?uk*ivi, (84) n4?i, (85) péd, (86) kdiva, 
(87) ?ikéyari, (88) sdq*akari, (89) ?6aqari, 
(90) sdqari, (91) tuikvari, (92) tuy*dni, 
(93) k*uéfi, (94) sipfrari, (95) kviikya, (96) 
?dayari, (97) ti?di, (98) pddtuq”*avi, (99) 
tavAsipi, (100) niavi. 

4.4. SHosHONE:? (1) ni?, (2) f?, (3) 
tAwi, (4) ?éti, 763i, (5) ?6si, (6) hdkara, (7) 
hfi?i, hini, h4kani, (8) ke, (9) ?éydku, (10) 
sénti, (11) stmi?i, (12) wahati, (13) pfanti, 
(14) téiti, (15) kfbirayo, (16) wA?ipi?i, (17) 
téna, (18) nimi, (19) pénk™i, (20) k*in?A?a, 
(21) téka, séari?a, (22) piisi?Aci, (23) ——, 
(24) Te (25) Tr S (26) aged (27) vewtt s 
(28) pipi, (29) kué, (30) ttiku, (31) ctinhi, 
(32) yuhu, (33) ndéyo, (34) ?4a?a, (35) 
k*Asi, (36) kd4sa, (37) pémpi, (38) pAmpi, 
(39) ndnkih, (40) pth, (41) miupi, (42) 





liminary phonemic analysis made of the material : 
/V¥/ = vowel with primary stress; /V/ = vowel 
with secondary stress; /V/ (unmarked) = vowel 
with weak stress appearing as fully voiceless [V], 
between a consonant and a following / #/ or voice- 
less consonant, and as voiced [V] elsewhere. 
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timpi, (43) tama, (44) ?ék*a, (45) masitu, 
(46) ndmpi, (47) tanapih, (48) m6?o, (49) 
sipah, (50) téyo, (51) ninapih, (52) pfhi, 
(53) nimi?a, (54) hfpi, (55) tika, (56) 
kici?a, (57) pui?i, (58) nanka, (59) 
simpona?ina, (60) ?ipfihu, (61) tiyani, (62) 
pékahu, (63) pahapi, (64) yici, (65) mi?a, 
(66) kima, (67) hapi, (68) kari, (69) wini, 
(70) ?utu, -maga, (71) yik*i, (72) tabi, 
(73) mf?a, (74) tdcini, (75) p&a?a, (76) 
pA?imih, (77) timpi, (78) pésiw?ampi, (79) 
sékobi, (80) pag’an?umbi, (81) k"fpi, (82) 
kina, (83) kiici?api, (84) wéhdpini, (85) 
pé?e, (86) téyapi, (87) ?énkabiti, (88) 
puhibiti, (89) ?éhapiti, (90) tésabiti, (91) 
tuhubiti, (92) tuganika, (93) ?fri?ika, (94) 
ti ?ika, (95) tipé?igaka, (96) ?igibiéa, (97) 
c4?i, (98) ——, (99) tdsapi, (100) ndniha. 

4.5. CoMANCHE:' (1) ni?, (2) 4, (3) 
nimi, tami, (4) ?fsi, (5) ?6si, (6) hakari, 
(7) hdkai, (8) ké, (9) ?6yet#, (10) sdo-, (11) 
simi?, (12) wdhah-, (13) piap#-, (14) tfe-, 
(15) p&?at#, (16) wé?ihpi?, (17) ténahpi?, 
(18) nfimf, (19) péek*i, (20) huhetiu?, (21) 
sdrii?, (22) ——-, (23) hiuhpI, (24) pé?a, 
(25) ——, (26) ——, (27) » (28) —-, 
(29) tthkapt, (30) pé?a, (31) cthnipf, (32) 
yuhU, (33) n6?i, (34) ?&a-, (35) k*dsI, 
(36) ——, (37) pdplI, (38) pdapI, (39) 
n4kI, (40) puih, (41) miuplI, (42) tipE, 
(43) tdamA, (44) ?éekO, (45) ——, (46) 
——, (47) ——, (48) m6?0O, (49) s4pf, 
(50) téyopt, (51) ——, (52) pfhI-, (53) 
——, (54) hfbi-, (55) tihka-, (56) kfh-cia-, 
(57) puni?, (58) ——, (59) ——, (60) 
4hpii, (61) tiyaai-, (62) péhka-, (63) 
pahabi-, (64) yici?I, (65) mi?aarf, (66) 
kimA, (67) hdavI, (68) kdart, (69) wini-, 
(70) ?atU, (71) ythk*i-, (72) téabE, (73) 
mia, (74) tasinup, (75) pda, (76) ?imah-, 
(77) téipI, (78) pdasiwapI, (79) sdékoobI, 
(80) ——, (81) k*fipf, (82) k6éhtoopf, 
kiunA, (83) ?étisipt-, kusip#, (84) ——, 
(85) pu?E, (86) téyaablI-, (87) ?éka-, (88) 





4 Joseph B. Casagrande, Comanche Linguistic 
Acculturation, IJAL 20.140-151, 217-237, 21.8-25 
(1954-1955); Elliot Canonge, Comanche Texts, 
University of Oklahoma, 1958. 
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°ébi, (89) ?6ha, (90) tdsa-, (91) ttihupl, 
(92) tiikaanI, (93) ——, (94) ——, (95) 
tihpe?-, (96) ——, (97) cda-, (98) ——, 
(99) pdsapI, (100) néhnia-. 

4.6. TUBATULABAL® (1) nik, (2) ?imbf, 
(3) ?ingila?an, (4) -i:, (5) wé?, ?unduk, 
(6) ?agi, (7) hai-, (8) has, (9) pfiniyu, (10) 
yorwi, (11) @ié, (12) w6-, (13) %egé-wa, 
(14) ki?ugubil, (15) ?utudu, (16) ké-imi, 
(17) t&:twal, (18) nimi-, (19) kuyt:l, (20) 


éiki-t, (21) ptikubist, (22) naha-l, (23) 
a-?ut, (24) ——, (25) ndnhabil, (26) 
wi'Si-, (27) punzi-, (28) ?ik¥a-, (29) 


tuguw4-, (30) pé-nt, (31) ?6-n, (32) wipt, 
(33) pémt, (34) ?4-wa, (35) widir-, (36) 


?and:, (37) cémo-, (38) kupu-, (39) 
napha-, (40) punzi-, (41) mupft, (42) 
to?ogo-, (43) tamant, (44) laldnt, (45) 


Silun-, (46) ?ingi-, (47) tépo--, (48) ma--, 
(49) Sapu-, (50) kula--, (51) pfl, (52) 
Sé-nal, (58) ni-ma-, (54) 1-?-, (55) tik-, (56) 
ki-?-, (57) tdé-wig-, (58) hé?-, (59) mag-, 
(60) culd-m, (61) mig, (62) mf?ig-, (63) 
pai?iz-, (64) ?61-, (65) miy4-, (66) kim-, 
(67) tambi'l, (68) ydnz-, half-, (69) winf-, 
(70) maha-, (71) pingi-, (72) tal, (73) 
mi-yabist, (74) Sal, (75) p&l, (76) tap-, 
(77) tint, (78) Sihpit, (79) Suwé:l, (80) 
pa‘Sumist, (81) ?triyan, (82) kdi-, (83) 
til, (84) ——, (85) pdoht, (86) muwé'l, 
(87) mél?mel, (88) hil?hul-, (89) ——, (90) 
posi-, (91) tiga, (92) ti-gal, (93) ?f-di-?-, 
(94) Stb-, (95) pim-, (96) mdpita-, (97) 
tiwi, (98) ——, (99) w&-g-, (100) tin*4-. 

4.7. Canumtta:® (1) né?, (2) 76, (38) 
éemem, (4) ?iv?i, (5) pé?, (6) hd&xi, (7) 
hiéa, (8) ki?i, (9) ?u?man, (10) métetim, 
(11) sipli, (12) wih, (13) ?4mnawut, (14) 
ini, (15) ——, (16) nftil, (17) n&xas, 


5 Charles F. Voegelin, Tiibatulabal Grammar, 
UCPAAE 34.55-190 (1935); C. F. Voegelin, Work- 
ing Dictionary of Tiibatulabal, IJAL 24.221-7 
(1958). The transcription used here agrees with 
that used by Voegelin in his Working Dictionary. 

6A. L. Kroeber, Shoshonean Dialects, CPC- 
AAE 8.235-269 (1909); tapes collected by C. F. 
Voegelin and by Hans Jakob Seiler, deposited in 
the Archives of the Languages of the World, Indi- 
ana University. 
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(18) taxli8wit, (19) kiyul, (20) wik?ikmal, 
(21) ?Awal, (22) qé6?am, (23) qgélawat, 
(24) sAw?a, (25) ——, (26) ptik?u, (27) 
pus, (28) ?éwal, (29) ——, (30) sdw’a, 
(31) té?i, (32) wi, (33) wéw?u, (34) ?4w?a, 
(35) k*4s, (36) wdk?a, (37) ytluka, (38) 
yuluka, (39) ndq?a, (40) pds, (41) mi?, 
(42) tam?a, (43) tam?a, (44) nap, (45) 
sdl?u, (46) ?{?, (47) tam?i, (48) m&?, (49) 
ti?7i, (50) gfil?i, (51) pi?ih, (52) stin, (53) 
ném?a, (54) p&?i, (55) wayaki, (56) ké?, 
(57) pé?i, (58) ndqvoqga, (59) peé?naxa, 
(60) kip, (61) mtk?i, (62) méka, (63) 
?4?asxem, (64) hip-, (65) hiti?, (66) ——, 
(67) ?ipantaéawe, (68) hiukYal, (69) tawis-, 
(70) m&xqa, (71) ydxe, (72) taémiat, (73) 
ménil, (74) si?wet, (75) pal, (76) wéwnis, 
(77) qd&wis, (78) pAtis, (79) témal, (80) 
wéwnis, (81) mi?at, (82) kit, (83) niSxis, 
(84) kénava, (85) pit, (86) qawiS, (87) sel-, 
(88) tuikwiS-, (89) téset-, (90) téwiS, (91) 
tul, (92) ttiikmiat, (93) siwma, (94) ytiyma, 
(95) témip, (96) pApnis, (97) ?4%a?, (98) 
—, (99) w&xi8, (100) téw. 

4.8. Hopi:’ (1) ni?, (2) ?im, (3) ?ftam, 
(4) 74-?i, (5) pam, (6) haki, (7) hi-ta, (8) 
qa, (9) sé‘soyam, (10) kasta, (11) stka, 
(12) lé-y6m, (13) wiko, (14) cd-ko, (15) 
wtpa, (16) witi, (17) tdqa, (18) sino, 
(19) p&-kiw, (20) ciro, (21) pé-ko, (22) 
Ati, (23) cdki, (24) cf-pi, (25) nd-pi, (26) 
né-, (27) pdérsi, (28) ?ip¥a, (29) sik™i, (30) 
ci-pi, (31) ?é-qa, (32) wi--, (33) ndhi, (34) 
?4:la, (35) sfri, (36) nd&k¥a, (37) hé-mi, 
(38) qdyté, (39) ndqvi, (40) pdrsi, (41) 
yAqa, (42) mé?a, (43) tadma, (44) lépi, (45) 
s6ki, (46) kfki, (47) t&émé, (48) m4, (49) 
pono, (50) k*4-pi, (51) pfi-hi, (52) ?inapva, 
(53) nfma, (54) hi-ko, (55) séwa, (56) 
ki-ka, (57) yéri, (58) navéta, (59) navéta, 
(60) pfwi, (61) mé-ki, (62) ni-na, (63) 
momori, (64) pfyalti, (65) wd:ynima, (66) 
piti, (67) qa-ci, (68) qdti, (69) wini, (70) 
maqa, (71) kita, (72) ta-wa, (73) mf-yawi, 
(74) sé-hi, (75) pahi, (76) yérki, (77) 
?6wa, (78) ti'wa, (79) tick”a, (80) ?6’mawi, 

7 Charles F. Voegelin and Florence M. Voege- 
lin, Hopi Domains, IUPAL memoir 14 (1957). 
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(81) k*i-cip*i, (82) qéydhi, (83) qécvi, 
(84) ?fwi, (85) pdhi, (86) tékva, (87) 
pa'lappi, (88) sak”4-, (89) sika, (90) qé-yca-, 
(91) qémvi-, (92) mfhi, (93) ?fti, (94) 
?iyého, (95) ?6-po-, (96) pf hi, (97) léloma, 
(98) pélappi, (99) la-qi, (100) tip*i. 

4.9. Papaco (Pima): (1) ?A4an%i?I, (2) 
?d4api?I, (3) ?aatim, (4) ?fida?A, (5) higa?I, 
(6) hidai, (7) sdatu, (8) pi, (9) whis, (10) 
mui?I, (11) himako, (12) géok, (13) gi?i, 
(14) Sim (?all ha?atiz), (15) Siw, (16) 
awl, (17) og, (18) ?6?odham, (19) 
watopI, (20) ?u?uhig, (21) gégs, (22) 
?4a?ad, (23) Pius, (24) *flidag (25) héahag, 
(26) tatk, (27) k4i, (28) ?#?id, (29) éGukug, 
(30) flidag, (31) ?60?0, (32) gfigI, (33) 
nénha, (34) ?4?ag, (35) bahI, (36) ?4?an, 
(37) mé6?O, (38) mé6?0, (39) n&ak, (40) 
wthI, (41) d&ak, (42) Gin’, (43) t&atam, 
(44) n¥fin¥, (45) hiué, (46) tad, (47) téon, 
(48) néwI, (49) wéok, (50) ktiswo, (51) 
wipi, (52) *fibdag, (53) n%im, (54) ?1?I, (55) 
hig, (56) ké?I, (57) n’tid, (58) k&a, (59) 
m4aé, (60) kéos, (61) miukI, (62) mi?A, 
(63) wdéwi, (64) d&?A, (65) him, (66) 
Ziwia, (67) w6?0, (68) d&éhA, (69) kfik, (70) 
maak, (71) &?I, (72) tas, (73) m&sad, (74) 
hi?u, (75) studagl, (76) ZaukI, (77) hédai, 
(78) ?6?0d, (79) ziwtid, (80) tiwagl, (81) 
ktiubs, (82) t&i (néada), (83) mé&tai, (84) 
mfhI, (85) wéog, (86), di?ag, (87) wigl, 
(88) S&idagI, (89) ?tiam, (90) tuhA, (91) &ik, 
(92) &ihug, (93) tony, (94) hfipid, (95) 
stud, (96) witiz, (97) ?4p, (98) ?dlas, (99) 
gakI, (100) éigig. 

4.10. Pima Baso: (1) ?Ani?i, (2) ?&pi?i, 
(3) ?&atim, (4) ?fdi, (5) hf?igi, (6) . 
(7) , (8) pi(m), (9) ——, (10) mU?idi, 
(11) m&do, (12) géki, (13) gt?idi, (14) 








8 Papago and Pima data are taken from my own 
materials on tape and in the archives; non-cognate 
Pima forms are given in parentheses following the 
Papago form. 

® The Pima Bajo list is taken from a short dic- 
tionary collected by Jean B. Johnson and made 
available to me by Edward Spicer, University of 
Arizona. The following orthographic changes 
were made: (original) 8 = (is rewritten here as) 
8;A = 3; Ve = VV;j = h. , 
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tipirik, (15) tividi, (16) ?d6ks, (17) tfodi, 
(18) ——, (19) misiik, (20) ?tivigi, (21) 
gégs, (22) ?da?ati, (23) sA?i, (24) ; 
(25) héhagi, (26) tatki, (27) kéhi, (28) 
°$?7ita, (29) hdivan, (30) ?fridagi, (31) ?6?o, 
(32) ——, (33) ndéno, (34) ?4?agi, (35) 
bdhidi, (36) ?4?anagi, véopo, (37) m6?o, 
(38) m6?o, (39) ndki, (40) vihi, (41) da&ki, 
(42) tin, (43) taétam, (44) nin, (45) haduti, 
(46) t&tipuiks, (47) tén, (48) név, (49) véki, 
(50) v4iki, (51) vipi, (52) ?fibdagi, (53) 
nim, (54) ——, (55) ——, (56) ——, (57) 
—., (58) kd, (59) mat, (60) ——, (61) 
muki, (62) ——, (63) ——, (64) , (65) 
?éimidi, (66) divia, (67) ——, (68) ——, 
(69) ——, (70) ——, (71) tthi, (72) tas, 
(73) masaadi, (74) si?owagi, (75) stidagi, 
(76) diuki, (77) héhodi (pl.), (78) ; 
(79) diévidi, (80) tfivagi, (81) ——, (82) 
t&hi, (83) matai, (84) mfhi, (85) véogi, (86) 











dé?agi, (87) ——, (88) tidog, (89) ?6am, 
(90) téa, (91) tiki, (92) tingam, (93) 
téni?i, (94) hfip, (95) kév, (96) ——, (97) 


——, (98) ——,, (99) gaki, (100) ——. 

' 4.11. Tepecano:” (1) ?ani, (2) Api, (3) 
?4tiv, (4) hidi, (5) hfga, (6) hdrov, (7) 
hdastu, (8) yam-, (9) viis, (10) midi?, (11) 
himad, (12) géok, (13) gi?, (14) ?4ri, (15) 
tiv, (16) ?tiv, (17) tiod, (18) ——, (19) 
vatop, (20) ——, (21) gégo8, (22) ——, (23) 
wus, (24) ——, (25) ——, (26) ——, (27) 
——.,, (28) ——, (29) tuihuk, (30) fir, (31) 
2670, (32) a (33) Fr Sl (34) 24? ag, (35) 
bai, (36) Sivod, (37) kuipa-, (38) mé?, (39) 
——, (40) vi?i, (41) ——, (42) tin, (43) 
tam, (44) nin, (45) ——, (46) téon, (47) 
——, (48) név, (49) véok, (50) kuSuaé, (51) 
——, (52) hur, (53) ——, (54) 7f, (55) hig, 
(56) ki?, (57) tig, (58) k4i, (59) mdat, (60) 
kéos, (61) mik, (62) mf?ak, (63) gigsi 
(continuative), (64) d&, (65) ?éimir, (66) 
divia, him, (67) v6?, (68) da, (69) ——, 


10 J. A. Mason, Tepecano, a Piman Language of 
Mexico, Annals of the New York Academy of 
Science, 25.309-416 (1916). The following ortho- 
graphic changes were made: (original) 6 = (is 
rewritten here as) 3; V‘, C: = VV, CC; B, D, 
G=b, d, g. 
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(70) mak, (71) tf, kai, (72) ténor, (73) ——, 
(74) hiivva, (75) Studi, (76) diuki, (77) 
hédaai, (78) ——, (79) bid, (80) ifivag, 
(81) , (82) tai, (83) ——, (84) mfi, (85) 
véoi, (86) ——, (87) wiig, (88) tidog, (89) 
?6am, (90) ta, (91) tuk, (92) kagdam, (93) 
ton, (94) hipid, (95) stud, (96) ——, (97) 
?ap, (98) , (99) , (100) tég. 

4.12. Yaqui (Mayo):" (1) ?inépo, (2) 
*émpo, (3) 7itépo, (4) if, (5) waké?a 
(hi?u), (6) habésa, (7) hfita, (8) kaa, (9) 
si?ime, (10) bu?tim (hwéebena), (11) seénu, 
(12) woim, (13) bve?G, (14) 7ilfééi, (15) 
téebe, (16) hamiuit, (17) ?0?é6u, (18) perséna 
(yoréme), (19) kuééu, (20) wifkit, (21) 
éuti?u, (22) %étte, (23) pfino (hufya), (24) 
?étimu, (25) sduwa, (26) nadwa, (27) 
batia, (28) ?éhbo, (29) wdéakas (tékwa), 
(30) béa, (31) ?é6tta, (32) manteeka, (33) 
kabba, (34) ?4a?am, (35) bYAssia, (36) 
pliuma (béuwa), (37) éodnim, (38) kdba, 
(39) ndkkam, (40) putisim, (41) yékka, 
(42) teéni, (43) tammim, (44) ninni, (45) 
sittum, (46) wékkim, (47) ténnom, (48) 
mammam, (49) tomma (tdéppa), (50) 
kutdnaa, (51) pippim (tduwi), (52) hidpsi, 
(53) héemam, (54) baéhi?ine, (55) 
hi?ibvane, (56) ki?ine, (57) bfta, (58) 
hikkaine, (59) t&?aane, hi?uneya, (60) 
kéée, (61) mutike, (62) mé?a, (63) bahtime, 
(64) nfi?ine, (65) weéye (werama), (66) 
weéye (?a?Abo), (67) b6?o, (68) yesné, (69) 
kikné, (70) makné, (71) yu?tine (hidwa), 
(72) ta&?a, (73) meéta, (74) &6kki, (75) 
bad?am, (76) yuike, (77) tétta, (78) seé?e, 
(79) b*iya, (80) néamu, (81) b*iéia, (82) 
tahi, (83) ?6bbam (ndposa), (84) beétine, 
(85) béo?0, (86) kawim (87) sikki, (88) 
siéri, (89) husdi (saw4li), (90) tdssai, (91) 











The Yaqui data is taken from a tape col- 
lected by Gerd Fraenkel, now in the archives; it 
was collected at Pascua Village, Tucson, Arizona. 
The non-cognate Mayo forms (given in parenthe- 
ses following the Yaqui form) are from a Swadesh 
list collected by Howard Collard and J. Ded- 
rick and made available to me by Stanley S. New- 
man, University of New Mexico. Most Yaqui 
nouns are given here with the plural suffix -m; 
most verbs with the future suffix -ne. 
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éukui, (92) tukdria, (93) tAtta (sikka), (94) 
sébbe, (95) taptini, (96) beméla, (97) tu7{, 
(98) lobdédlai (tékolai), (99) wakia, (100) 
téam. 

4.13. TaranuMARA:” (1) nehé, (2) muhé, 
(3) tamuhé, (4) iyé, (5) é&i, (6) éruké, (7) 
piri, (8) ké, (9) Suwd&ba, (10) weké, (11) 
biré, (12) okw4, (13) wa?ri, (14) ku?té, 
(15) wi’ri, (16) muki, (17) rehofi, (18) 
rehéi, (19) roéi, (20) éurugi, (21) okoéf, 
(22) té, (23) kuSi, (24) witfra, (25) sawé4-, 
(26) nawa, (27) rakd, (28) rd, (29) sa?pé, 
(30) witira, (31) otf, (32) wi?i, (33) ga?wé, 
(34) a?wa, (35) wasi, (36) mas, (37) 
gup4, (38) mo?é6, (39) nakd, (40) busi, (41) 
ak4, (42) rini, (43) ramé, (44) éa?mérawa, 
(45) Situ, (46) rondéd, (47) éokdéba, (48) 
sekA, (49) rapa, (50) gutd, (51) éi?wa, (52) 
suré, (53) ima, (54) bahf, (55) gumi, g6?, 
(56) i?ki, (57) magi, ?ne, (58) aké, (59) 
mati, (60) goéi, (61) muku, (62) mi?rf, (63) 
andye, (64) ini, (65) endro, (66) noriné, 
nawA, (67) bo? wi, (68) asd, (69) wiri, (70) 
4, (71) anf, (72) rayénari, (73) meéd, (74) 
sopéri, (75) ba? wi, (76) ukui, (77) reé, (78) 
saté, (79) we?yé, (80) nori, (81) mo?ri, 
(82) na?i, (83) napiséd, (84) raha, (85) 
bo?wé, (86) gawi, (87) sitékame, (88) 
siyOname, (89) sawardame, (90) rosd4kame, 
(91) éékame, (92) roké, (93) ratdé, (94) 
rura, (95) boti, (96) bukuri, (97) ga?ra, (98) 
éitirame, (99) wakicéame, (100) re?wé. 

4.14. Varonio:™ (1) nee?é, (2) muu?i, 
(3) teemé, (4) hihi, (5) , (6) haatdna, 
(7) , (8) ——, (9) yoomé, (10) wekaéhu, 
(11) piré, (12) gohk4, (13) weerd, (14) 
pohéi, (15) tepihkima, (16) ho?owidudme, 
(17) tihoyé, (18) ——, (19) so?ot{, (20) 
ti?uéuhki, (21) éuhédri, (22) ——, (23) 
——, (24) ——,, (25) saward, (26) naawaré, 
(27) pahéird, (28) heer, (29) sa?apd, (30) 


1 David Brambila, Gramdtica Rardmuri, Edi- 
torial Buena Prensa, Mexico, 1953. The list was 
checked against a list collected by K. S. Hilton 
and made available to me by Stanley S. Newman. 

13 The Varohfo list is taken from material col- 
lected by Jim Smith (of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics) and made available to me by Edward 
Spicer. 
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wi?iti, (31) hé?owa, (82) ——, (33) ka?wé, 
(34) ——, (35) wahsird, (36) ma?as4, (37) 
kupé, (38) mo?é6, (39) ndhka, (40) puusf, 
(41) yahké, (42) téeni, (43) téami, (44) 
yeeni, (45) suhtt, (46) taar4, (47) éopokori, 
(48) seek&, (49) tohpé, (50) kuhtd, (51) 
tawirati, (52) sul4, (53) heem4, (54) ——, 
(55) kékomane, (56) ki?iki, (57) ne?né-, 
(58) hinaména, (59) naane?eré-, (60) koéi-, 
(61) miike-, (62) méri-, (63) ——, (64) ni-, 
(65) hé?i-, (66) héna-, (67) ——, (68) 
yahsd, (69) ——, (70) -y4, (71) tuké-, (72) 
tahé, (73) meehté, (74) s6?opori, (75) 
ba?wi, (76) yuuki, (77) tehté, (78) saté, 
(79) ——, (80) toomuari, (81) ——, (82) 
na?{, (83) nfapisé, (84) tah4-, (85) po?owé, 
(86) kaawi, (87) seht4name, (88) siydonani, 
(89) sawdeme, (90) tohsdnani, (91) 
?ohédnani, (92) tukawdri, (93) tahta, (94) 
tuuraw4, (95) pdésanimu, (96) ——, (97) 
kawehiu, (98) , (99) wakina, (100) ——. 

4.15. Cora:" (1) ni, (2) mua, pa, (3) ta, 
(4) hi, (5) ?amume, (6) hanf, (7) haiki, (8) 
ka, (9) haéd, (10) muf, (11) sai, (12) wapo, 
(13) ve, (14) kilen, (15) titin, (16) rita, 
(17) tata, (18) tevi, (19) sa‘sa, (20) pina, 
(21) sil, (22) ——, (23) kiyé, (24) ——, 
(25) Samoi, (26) ——, (27) ——, (28) 
Sure, (29) waira, (30) ——, (31) ?ika, (32) 
——, (33) ta?u, (34) ?awa-, (35) kasi, 
(36) muve, (37) kipod, (38) mut, (39) 
naSdi, (40) hisi, (41) cu, (42) teni, (43) 
tame, (44) nanu, (45) Sité, (46) ?ika, 
(47) tuni, (48) modka, (49) ——, (50) 
kipi, (51) tabi, (52) sanitikari, (53) ——, 
(54) 71 (55) k¥a, (56) ée-, (57) si, (58) naka-, 
(59) m*aree, (60) kucu, (61) mue, (62) me, 
(63) ka?ve, (64) ?anaviste, (65) me, (66) 
weme, (67) moa, (68) katelI, (69) , (70) 
tapil, (71) sa, (72) tawni, (73) masgkirai, 
(74) Sureabe, (75) ha, (76) viyen, (77) teté, 
(78) se, (79) tak”ana, (80) muve, (81) kicf, 
(82) tal, (83) nasi, (84) time, (85) huye, 
(86) hirf, (87) pousara, (88) ruara, (89) 
tawmoa, (90) k*ayna, (91) Sumoa, (92) 
tika, (93) ——, (94) see, (95) , (96) 

‘4K. Preuss, Worterbuch Deutsch-Cora, IJAL 
8.81-102 (1934). 
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—, (97) Sapu, (98) sikirai, (99) waci, 
(100) mua, antawa. 

4.16. Mecayapan:" (1) neh, (2) teh, (3) 
tehamen, (4) iniin, (5) inoon, (6) a?kon, (7) 
tee, (8) ?aya?, (9) inewi, inocin, (10) miak, 
(11) se, (12) oome, (13) weyi, (14) 
alimpaciin, (15) weyat, (16) siwat, (17) 
tagat, (18) kristiano, (19) topo, (20) totot, 
(21) peloh, (22) atimit, (23) k*¥awit, (24) 
-yol, (25) Siwit, (26) nelwayo, (27) -kahlo, 
(28) este, (29) nakat, (30) ——, (31) oomit, 
(32) manteka, (33) teksis, (34) -k¥ak~a, 
(35) -k*ita, (36) -cohmiyo, (37) conkal, 
(38) -contekon, (39) nakas, (40) -ii8, (41) 
-ya?, (42) -ten, (43) -tan, (44) leng’a, (45) 
-isti, (46) ikSi, (47) -tank*a, (48) -maa, 
(49) -Sit, (50) -keé, (51) -ciciwal, (52) -yol, 
(53) -yol, (54) -oni, (55) -k”aa, (56) -tank”a, 
(57) -ita, (58) -kaki, (59) -mati, (60) koé-, 
(61) miki, (62) mikti, (63) maatopewa, (64) 
patani, (65) nehnemi, (66) wit, (67) moteka, 
(68) motali, (69) keca, (70) -maga, (71) 
-ihli, (72) tonatin, (73) toyeciin, (74) 
sitalin, (75) aat, (76) kiawat, (77) tet, (78) 
Sahli, (79) tahli, (80) miSti, (81) pokti, 
(82) tit, (83) neSti, (84) -tati, (85) ihti, 
(86) tepeyo, (87) éiltik, (88) SoSoktik, (89) 
kostik, (90) istak, (91) pistik, (92) tayowa, 
(93) totoni, (94) sekti, (95) tento?, (96) 
nuebo, (97) yektik, (98) redondo, (99) 
waki, (100) tokat. 

4.17. ZAcAPOAXTLA:'® (1) neh, (2) teh, 
(3) nehwaan, (4) nihiin, (5) nohoon, (6) 
aakoni, (7) tooni, (8) amo, (9) noci, (10) 
kati, (11) see, (12) oome, (13) weeyi, (14) 
nohneel, cikciin, (15) weeyak, (16) siwaat, 
(17) taakat, (18) taakat, (19) miéti, (20) 
tootoociin, (21) ickwiinti, (22) tekoloot, 
(23) kwowit, (24) eewat, (25) aasiwit, (26) 


16 The list of Mecayapan Nahua is taken from 
a list collected by H. W. Law (of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics) and made available to 
me by Stanley S. Newman. 

16 Harold and Mary Key, Vocabulario Meji- 
cano de la Sierra de Zacapoaxtla, Puebla, 1953. 
The following orthographic changes were made: 
(original) cuV = (is rewritten here as) kwV; 
VhuV = VwV; qui, que = ki, ke; tz = c;j = h; 
ch = é;sh = 5; V = VV. 
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naalwal, (27) Sinaaé, (28) esti, (29) nakat, 
(30) ikwetasio, (31) oomit, (32) éaawak, 
(33) piotet, (34) ——, (35) kwitapiil, (36) 
ihwit, (37) -coon, (38) -coontekoon,: (39) 
nakas, (40) iiStooloolo, (41) yekacol, (42) 
teen, (43) taan, (44) nenepiil, (45) -sti, (46) 
-mec, (47) -taankwaay, (48) -maay, (49) 
-pos, (50) -keé, (51) -éi¢iwaal, (52) -yoolo, 
(53) ——, (54) taayi, (55) takwaa, (56) 
kikeehcoma, (57) -ita, (58) -kaki, (59) 
-mati, (60) koéi, (61) -miki, (62) -miktiia, 
(63) ahkwi, (64) pataani, (65) nehnemi, (66) 
wiica, (67) wectok, (68) taaliia, (69) keca, 
(70) maka, (71) -iiliia, (72) toonal, (73) 
mecti, (74) siitalii, (75) aat, (76) weeyiaat, 
(77) tet, (78) Saal, (79) taal, (80) misti, (81) 
pookti, (82) tit, (83) kwowne’, (84) 
tooneehwii, (85) ohti, (86) tatekilooni, (87) 
éiiéiiltik, (88) SoSoktik, (89) kostik, (90) 
istaak, (91) tiiltik, (92) yowaal, (93) 
totoktik, (94) seseek, (95) peSoontck, (96) 
yaangik, (97) kwali, (98) ——, (99) yaayik, 
(100) -tookay. 

4.18. PocuuTLa:” (1) nen, (2) muén, (3) 
tuen, (4) ind, (5) na, (6) ak, (7) te, (8) az, 
(9) noéé, (10) a&édk, (11) se, (12) omém, 
(13) huhidm, (14) tié¢i, (15) ——, (16) 
glazt, (17) tekét, (18) ——, (19) miéém, 
(20) ——, (21) taéém, (22) atémt, (23) 
k*agtit, (24) ——, (25) Sut, (26) , (27) 
——, (28) ezt, (29) nekét, (30) k*etést, 
(31) ot, (32) , (33) titét, (34) ; 
(35) ——, (36) , (37) con, (38) k*ai, 
(39) nekéz, (40) -Stotoli, (41) yekét, (42) 

















ten, (43) ——, (44) nenepil, (45) o8t, (46) 
S6i, (47) ——, (48) mai, (49) , (50) 
kok&t, (51) tipén, (52) lyu, (53) ——, (54) 


tem{i, (55) ka, (56) ——, (57) ité, (58) 
keki, (59) meti, (60) koéi, (61) mok, (62) 
mokti, (63) ——, (64) patan-, (65) paSsaltz, 
(66) wic, (67) teké, (68) mecd, (69) ' 
(70) meka, (71) iti, (72) tunél, (73) mezt, 
(74) ——, (75) at, (76) yekt, (77) tot, (78) 
——, (79) tal, (80) pist, (81) apotékt, (82) 
tet, (83) nost, (84) tati, (85) otkan, (86) 
——, (87) ——, (88) suf, (89) ——, (90) 

17F. Boas, El Dialecto de Péchutla, Oaxaca, 
IJAL 1.9-43 (1917). 
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éupé k, (91) ——, (92) ogwel, (93) tunél, 
(94) sugli, (95) ——, (96) , (97) ulfk, 
(98) ——, (99) ——, (100) kul. 

4.19. Piru: (1) naha, (2) taha, (3) 
nehemet, (4) ini, (5) ne, (6) taataha, (7) 
teey, (8) inti, (9) -i3i, (10) muuéi, (11) see, 
(12) uume, (13) wewe, (14) ¢ihéin, (15) 
weyak, (16) siwat, (17) tagat, (18) tagat, 
(19) miéin, (20) tutut, (21) Seepuu, (22) 
aatimeet, (23) k*awit, (24) i-yeewa-yuu, 
(25) iiswat, (26) ——, (27) ——, (28) eesti, 





18 Walter Lehmann, Zentral-Amerika, Teil I, 
Band II, 1920. The dialect of Pipil selected here 
is that of Izalco. Various sources are quoted by 
Lehmann for this dialect: Ynés MA4sin, pp. 1044- 
1059; Lehmann pp. 1032-1036; Karl Scherzer pp. 
1027-1028. The following orthographic changes 
were made: (original) j = (is rewritten here as) 
h; VhuV, ViV = VwV; V = VV; ch, t& = é; 
sh = §; kiV = krV; tz, ts = c. 


(29) naakat, (30) k’eetaa3’, (31) uumit, 
(32) ——, (33) teksiste, (34) ——, (35) 
—, (36) ——, (37) sunkal, (38) suntekun, 
(39) nakas, (40) iiS, (41) yaga, (42) tem, 
(43) tan, (44) nenepil, (45) -istil, (46) iksi, 
(47) , (48) mey, (49) ihti, (50) keckuyu, 
(51) Give, (52) yulu, (53) tapaé, (54) aat-i, 
(55) kva, (56) -tank”a, (57) -ita, (58) gagi, 
(59) maati, (60) kuuéi, (61) miki, (62) 
miktiia, (63) ——, (64) pataani, (65) 
patalua, (66) wigi, (67) weec, (68) taliia, 
(69) geeca, (70) maaga, (71) -iilia, (72) 
tunel, (73) mecti, (74) sital, (75) aat, (76) 
, (77) tet, (78) aaSal, (79) ——, (80) 
mihsti, (81) puukti, (82) tit, (83) nee’, (84) 
taa-tiia, (85) uhti, (86) teepet, (87) diltik, 
(88) Susuik, (89) tultik, (90) istak, (91) 
pusag’ak, (92) taa-yoweya, (93) tutunik, 
(98) ——, (99) waag*i, (100) tuugey. 

















NOTES AND REVIEWS 


LanGuaGE, THoucat, & CuLTuRE. By 
Roger W. Brown, Irving M. Copi, Don E. 
Dulaney, William K. Frankena, Paul 
Henle, Charles L. Stevenson. Edited by 
Paul Henle. Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press [1958]. vi + 273 pp. 


Yakov MALKIEL 


Around 1950, American academic agencies 
(including universities, foundations, and— 
as a clearing house—the American Council 
of Learned Societies) sized up the danger of 
harmfully narrow specialization and re- 
solved to minister a mild corrective, if not 
a drastic remedy. For that minority of 
established scholars whose curiosity hap- 
pened to range beyond their field of tech- 
nical competence these agencies started 
offering occasional opportunities to en- 
gage, for limited periods of time, in a 
variety of interdisciplinary researches. Since 
the informal conference, seminar, or work- 
shop, if kept in unhurried session over an 
adequate stretch of time, has turned out to 
be the most effective gathering-point for 
diversely trained minds, and since lan- 
guage, by virtue of its universal appeal 
and its distinct functions in different cul- 
tural (and, in particular, intellectual) con- 
texts, serves both as a potent magnet and 
as an ideal point of crystallization for any 
cross-scientific discussion, it was a fortunate 
circumstance that two mutually comple- 
mentary grants from the Rockefeller and 
the Ford Foundations allowed sixteen 
scholars representing numerous depart- 
mental interests to meet at the University 
of Michigan during the academic year 
1951-52, to work toward an integrated 
study of language. Nine more scholars 
(including two whose writings were pre- 
sumably at the center of much heated 
debate: Susanne K. Langer and I. A. 
Richards) were invited to lecture before 
the group or to engage in a free exchange of 


opinions with its members. Since Charles 
L. Stevenson did most of the planning in 
launching the venture eight years ago, and 
Paul Henle later acted as the responsible 
editor in seeing through the press the book 
under review (a belated outgrowth of the 
year-long conference), it seems not inap- 
propriate to call this miscellany of articles 
the Stevenson-Henle Report. 

Most of this information has been ex- 
tracted from the unsigned Preface (v-—vi), 
actually a disappointingly meager prefatory 
note contributed in all likelihood by the 
editor. Not a few of the matters upper- 
most in the mind of the inquisitive reader 
the Preface altogether fails to mention. 
What, for instance, was the reason for the 
unusual gap of six long years between the 
formal conclusion of the conference and the 
completion or issuance of the present re- 
port? Were any serious efforts made to 
offset the adverse effects of the delay by 
bringing the analysis, or at least the bibli- 
ography, up to date?! What considerations, 


! A spot-check: Among the books and articles— 
exclusive of belletristic masterpieces—which 
Stevenson quotes in the footnotes (271-2) to Chap. 
8, two items were published before 1900, one before 
1920, one in the ’twenties, seven in the ’thirties, 
ten in the early and middle ’forties (including 
1947); of the merely two later publication dates 
involved, one is inconclusive, referring to a posthu- 
mous collection, a state of affairs which leaves 
Susanne K. Langer’s Feeling and Form (1953) as 
the only bibliographic entry truly reflecting cer- 
tain tastes and standards of the last eleven years. 
If one further takes into account the dimension of 
frequency, the lag behind the latest trends of 
thought becomes even more patent: in the given 
chapter this particular contemporary book is 
cited only once, while the same author’s 
Philosophy in a New Key (1942) is referred to 
fifteen times. This ratio is fairly typical of the 
entire miscellany. Similarly, two papers by the 
esthetician A. Isenberg characterized as ‘some- 
what recent’ (235) in fact date back to 1944 and 
1949, respectively. Of C. Morris’s two influential 
books on semiotic, the earlier (1938) has on the 
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in the first place, presided over the selec- 
tion of conferees? Why, in particular, was 
the quota of professional linguists invited 
so conspicuously low and the responsibility 
assigned to these few participants dispro- 
portionately modest?? Most important of 
all: Given the similar name, auspices, 
scope, implications, and starting point of 
the Conference on the Interrelations of 
Language and Other Aspects of Culture 
proposed by R. Redfield, held at Chicago 
from March 23 to 27, 1953, under the able 
stewardship of H. Hoijer, and widely 
noticed as a result of a dramatic report 
promptly published and generously dis- 
tributed (Language in Culture; see IJAL 
22.77-84), one is truly astonished to dis- 
cover not even an oblique or passing refer- 
ence to it and to its impressive reverbera- 
tions, still less a straightforward appraisal 
of its results from an ideal vantage point. 

An uninvidious comparison between 
Michigan’s Stevenson-Henle Report and 
Chicago’s Hoijer Report and between the 
conflicting patterns of the underlying con- 
ferences is inevitable in retrospect. The fact 
that the leisurely earlier conference ex- 
tended over many months, while its 
counterpart was compressed into a few 
feverish days predetermined, by and large, 
the clashing characters of the two reports. 
Hoijer affords his readers the partially re- 





whole been drawn upon far more liberally than 
the later (1946). Aside from stray references to a 
1952 book by C. C. Fries (a participant), advanced 
work in theoretical linguistics, in the perspective 
of the report, comes practically to a standstill 
shortly after 1940, with the result that the Sapir 
Renaissance, currently most visible in the revival 
of the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis, fails to gain proper 
recognition as a powerful swing of the pendulum. 

2 Out of 25 only two: H. Hoijer and C. C. Fries 
(the latter a local faculty member), neither, con- 
ceivably through sheer coincidence, entrusted 
with the writing of even a single chapter. Hoijer’s 
contribution to the conference (a delimitation of 
ethno- and meta-linguistics) appeared, under the 
title The Relation of Language to Culture, in A. L. 
Kroeber’s encyclopedic inventory Anthropology 
Today 554-73 (Chicago, 1953). 
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touched minutes, as it were, of each meet- 
ing (unedited text of the major communica- 
tions, judiciously polished and tightened 
wording of ensuing discussions): this pro- 
cedure preserves the stylistic flavor of 
each formal paper no less than the sponta- 
neity of the unrehearsed queries and 
repartees. Stevenson and Henle, faced with 
a bulkier slice of raw material, present the 
distilled results of their conference, as 
viewed by an influential minority of par- 
ticipants after a lapse of six years. These 
results have (or have been) boiled down to 
nine chapters, actually so many different 
articles, each written wholly by a single 
specialist unaccountable to the group ex- 
cept for Chap. 3 (A Stimulus-Response 
Analysis of Language and Meaning), for 
which R. W. Brown and D. E. Dulaney, 
neither of them otherwise represented, have 
assumed joint responsibility; the remaining 
four co-authors, endowed with unequal 
measures of literary skill,* have each written 
two chapters, contiguous or widely sepa- 
rated. One wishes the editors had explicitly 
stated whether (as is not improbable and, 
if true, definitely not irrelevant) certain 
topics relating to language were tackled so 
unsuccessfully on a tentative basis as to 
have been excluded from consideration at 
the crucial stage of book-making. Also, ex- 
cept for a few thinly scattered hints (e.g., 
on I. A. Richards’s casual remark, reportedly 
made in private conversation: 250), one 
learns pathetically little about the actual 
climate and course of the debates, about 
the adumbrated gradual establishment of 
points of contact, about the hardening 
residue—if there developed any—of such 
ideas on language as proved incommuni- 
cable across the barriers of autonomous 
disciplines. 
The topical discrepancy between the 
two reports is even more pronounced than 


3 As stylists, Copi, Henle, and Stevenson, 
though their contributions fall short of the ideal of 
scintillating prose which the essay form seems to 
demand, prove vastly superior to Frankena. ~ 
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the contrast in presentation. The Hoijer 
Report, from cover to cover, revolved 
around a single proposition, sharply focused 
and elegantly formulated, to the effect that 
the structure of a language may channel 
the thinking of its speakers into certain 
predetermined molds. All the lectures (in 
several instances characteristically titled 
‘analysis’, ‘examination’, ‘search’, ‘explora- 
tion’) and the lively exchanges of opinion 
which they elicited were consistently geared 
to the elucidation of this central problem. 
The coneluding discussions, too, fitted into 
this scheme, leading to a highly qualified 
acceptance, by the majority of the dis- 
putants, of a somewhat diluted version of 
the original hypothesis. No comparably 
sharp-edged picture of this kind emerges 
from the Stevenson-Henle Report because, 
from the start, the reader seeks in vain for 
a clearly defined unity of purpose and for 
imaginative guidance on his pilgrimage 
toward this goal. By dint of paving his 
own way through the book he gradually 
discovers certain summits that dominate 
the landscape at successive junctures: the 
problem of mutual relations between speech, 
thought, and culture, an outgrowth of 
Sapir’s gropings traceable, in the last 
analysis, to some particularly suggestive 
passages of his book (1921); the stimulus- 
response analysis of language, a theme 
bearing resemblance to Bloomfield’s be- 
havioral approach, except that the emphasis 
has here been shifted to meaning; the con- 
struction of artificial languages, something 
of a misnomer, since the chapter is actually 
concerned with the formulae of symbolic 
logic tagged as an escape from imprecision 
and ambiguity; above all, symbolism as 
defined by the fashionable school of semi- 
otic—an approach to whose fascination 
Frankena seems to have surrendered com- 
pletely, while a cautious Stevenson, in 
applying C. Morris’s categories to esthetics, 
roundly rejects the sign theory for non- 
representational arts (e.g., music), but 
shows considerable willingness to go along 
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with it for literature. These summits, I 
repeat, fail to strike the beholder’s eye 
from afar; what shields them from view is 
the absence of a vigorously phrased, truly 
all-embracing introduction designed to 
show how these various problems, and 
others, no less attractive, that come up 
for not quite so thorough discussion 
(Gestalt psychology [11, .49, 207-8, 211, 
258], physiognomy [211-8, 245], new literary 
and, on a minor scale, musical criticism, 
study of metaphors) encroach, interlock, 
and possibly even merge, once certain 
terminological difficulties have been re- 
moved or, at least, smoothed. An equally 
effective balance-sheet at the end would 
also have given greater point to both con- 
ference and report, transforming an an- 
thology of very loosely—and _ invisibly— 
confronted views into a fully coérdinated, 
efficacious tool for cross-scientific com- 
munication. Introduction and conclusion 
should ideally have emanated not from a 
fellow-specialist, but from an encyclopedi- 
cally versatile and _ stylistically adroit 
mastermind—provided our intellectually 
split generation has produced one of the 
requisite caliber.‘ 


4 There are traces of duplication, as when the 
Sapir-Whorf hypothesis, after providing fuel for a 
chapter-length debate (1-24), reappears rather in- 
congruously in different contexts (41-2, 114; on 
language influencing conception and perception 
see further 61-2, 65), ambiguity in esthetic ap- 
praisals is anticipated (69-70), and Havelock’s 
lexical remarks on cosmos are virtually repeated 
(188-9). Here and elsewhere fairly specific cross- 
references serve as signposts; yet occasionally one 
is urged to find supplementary bits of information 
in a ‘previous section’ not pinpointed (77, 90), 
‘later’ (175), or ‘elsewhere in this volume’ (239, 
248), the optimistic implication being that the 
reader will find leisure to peruse the entire omni- 
bus. Stray comments on the editing: all chapters 
have been subdivided and most (in contrast to the 
book as a whole) contain a helpful conclusion, but 
explicit subheadings are often missing, a lack of 
articulateness aggravated by the absence of any 
handy Index. While the Hoijer Report concen- 
trated all references at the end of each chapter, all 
footnotes have here been relegated to a special 
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As a third point of comparison between 
the two books, entailing an even sharper 
contrast, let us examine the representation 
of the legitimate interests of linguistics 
within the total spectrum of opinions. In 
this respect the Chicago Conference of- 
fered a panel of real experts chosen from 
the ranks of practising (and theorizing) 
linguists, on the strength, it would seem, of 
their demonstrably wide, ‘extracurricular’ 
range of active curiosity (among others, 
J. H. Greenberg, C. F. Hockett, S. New- 
man, C. F. Voegelin, all representative of a 
single dynamic generation). The only major 





appended section (258-73), a cost-saving device 
currently favored by publishers under the flimsy 
pretext of increased amenity and readability. 
Aside from budgetary considerations the argument 
is a fallacy, doubly so when applied to a motley 
miscellany: I have caught myself scribbling the 
key references right between the lines of the pages 
from which an over-zealous hand must have re- 
moved them! There is no dearth of venial mis- 
prints in this book—to say nothing of misleadingly 
sloppy punctuation—(16, 22, 29 [replace ‘student’ 
by ‘study’?], 39, 41, 43 [careless reproduction of a 
passage from Bloomfield], 49, 52, 75 [read ‘renders’ 
for ‘tenders’?], 78 {read ‘lever’ for ‘level’?], 80, 82, 
111, 185-6, 190, 193’ 232 [read ‘affect’ for ‘effect’?], 
235 [read ‘relevant, for ‘revelant’?], 252; note also 
the lack of discrimination between ‘representative’ 
and ‘representational’: vii, 196, 226); throughout 
one finds the predictable quota of mutilated 
foreign words and names (185, 204, 262 n. 33, 272 n. 
35) and instances of inadmissible paragraphing 
(12), Sapir and Spier are confused (258 n. 2), while 
the non-academician Whorf is credited with stu- 
dents (186), British and American spelling habits 
are allowed to intermingle (45-6, 48), and-sam- 
ples of untrimmed colloquialisms (‘isn’t, can’t, 
doesn’t’: 53, 69, 210, 220, 256) are left floating amid 
a highly formal expository prose. Worse, whole 
lines have been misplaced, to the extent of making 
important passages downright unintelligible (30, 
198, 199, 229.4 [delete ‘because of’?], 231 [replace 
‘of . . . in’ by ‘with’?]); Isuspect an equally harm- 
ful distortion ia a pivotal mathematical formula 
(215). A few procedural points remain unexplained 
(260 n. 31: Was the Michigan Language and Sym- 
bolism Group identical with the Conference that 
gave rise to the Report?), and one stumbles—ad- 
mittedly, at rare intervals—over undefined tech- 
nical terms that are less than obvious to the out- 
sider (see n. 13, below). 
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contribution from other quarters was F. 
Fearing’s straight psychological paper, to 
which a complementary or controlling role 
was assigned by implication. (In the dis- 
cussion periods spokesmen for other spe- 
cialities, notably the philosopher A. Kaplan, 
were given ample opportunity to intervene.) 
In Michigan linguists and non-linguists 
acquitted themselves of their joint task in 
converse ratio, with psychologists and espe- 
cially philosophers of various shades (logi- 
cians, estheticians, ethicists) setting the 
tone, imposing the perspective, and at- 
tempting to explain facts of language not 
without intermittent spells of naiveté and 
with practically no bibliographic back- 
ground or first-hand experience in field- 
work. 

Let me illustrate the point with a brief 
summary of the first three chapters. In the 
first, titled like the book, Henle, taking his 
cue from Sapir and Whorf (‘language not 
only inventories, but actually defines ex- 
perience’), sets out to examine the relations 
obtaining between ‘(a) language and 
thought, and (b) language and culture, a 
set less rebellious to inspection. (He does 
not probe those ties, if any exist, that may 
directly link thought to culture, shortcir- 
cuiting the medium of speech, and he 
tends to shift midway to a tripartite divi- 
sion of the correlatives of language: percep- 
tion, organization of experience, and broad 
patterns of behavior or, speaking with M. 
E. Opler, ‘themes’®.) All told, this is a 


5 All appearances to the contrary there is only 
partial overlapping between this opening chapter 
and the bulk of the Hoijer Report, repetition being 
restricted to the quotation of a few celebrated 
‘metalinguistic’ passages from Sapir and Whorf 
(with special reference to Hopi and to Shawnee); 
to the long excursus reflecting Hoijer’s analysis 
of some implications of the Navaho verb (21-3), a 
digression paralleling his article in the quarterly 
Language and sections of Chap. 6 (92-105) of his own 
Report; to the—slightly strained—definition of 
Standard Average European (see below), to the 
fleeting remarks on Navaho color terms (7), and to 
the musing on such features of thought content as 
may be inexpressible or difficult of expressign in a 
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sound chapter; the discussion of the com- 
plex relationship between vocabulary, per- 
ception, and environment, which may be 
used as mutual indexes, is competent though 
in no way sensational (some reference to 
Benveniste’s masterly inquiry [1953] into 
the socially conditioned ‘lexicon of animal 
life’ in Upper Yukon and to A. Alonso’s 
earlier essay on the peculiarly slanted 
vocabulary of the gauchos might have been 
helpful); also the more problematic con- 
nections are assessed judiciously and with 
laudable restraint. The analysis culminates 
in the assumption of bidirectional influences 
between, on the one hand, the various 
‘mechanisms of language’ and, on the 
other, thought at its different levels (5, 8, 
10, 17) and in a studiedly sober appraisal of 
Whorf’s exciting intuitions. Despite these 
and other merits the chapter in some re- 
spects proves a shade disappointing from 
a linguist’s angle. One may dismiss as 
trivial certain terminological tangles, such 
as the replacement of ‘syntax’ not only by 
‘sentence formation’ (3) and ‘sentence 
structure’ (10, 22), but also by such capri- 
cious labels as ‘building of compounds’ and 
‘word-combination’ (20). But what of 
Henle’s failure so much as to mention the 
sounds as part of the fundamental equip- 
ment of each language, a neglect for which 
even the obvious difficulty of bridging the 
gaps between the phonemic scaffold, the 
(indirectly observable) workings of the 
mind, and the aloofness of the outer world 
would have been no valid excuse? The 
assignment of ‘terms in different languages, 
designating the same phenomena, . . . to 





given language (17-8). All the more noteworthy 
is the close coincidence between the two consecu- 
tive appraisals of the ‘language-in-thought-and- 
culture’ hypothesis. Here is the verdict returned 
by the Michigan Group, in Henle’s tempered 
phrasing: ‘Metaphysical thought cannot be en- 
tirely linguistically conditioned. ...language is 
one of the factors influencing perception and the 
general organization of experience. This influence 
need not be primary or unique or compelling, but 
neither is it negligible’ (18). 
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different word classes’, at most an enlighten- 
ing accident, rates mention alongside such 
broad categories as morphology and vocabu- 
lary (3). A link between perception, con- 
ception, and the structure of the lexicon is 
plausibly hypothesized, but the subsequent 
analysis of the more controversial impact of 
morphology on thought—via ‘forced ob- 
servation’, with examples drawn from 
Dorothy D. Lee’s studies in Wintu (1936) 
and from Kluckhohn and Leighton’s later 
research in Navaho—is marred by an ut- 
terly unrealistic resolution of an artificially 
constructed problem (8-9).° Is it not time, 
incidentally, to assay the true value of 
Whorf’s operational unit Standard Average 
European. here simply taken for granted? 
One step in the right direction from a 
skeptic’s point of view: given the familiar 
contrast between English understatement 
and Romance overstatement (and the 
corresponding non-verbal attitudes, more 
easily measurable), why not examine in 
minute detail how these diverse patterns of 
demeanor are typically translated into 
conflicting gestures, basic voice conditions, 
sounds, words, and constructions? 

Chapter 2 (25-48), from the pen of Copi, 
affords another, somewhat different ex- 
ample of the same inadequacy. It is titled 
‘The Growth of Concepts’, but the author 
might have sized up its content more ac- 
curately by some such label as ‘Concrete 
and Abstract in Language’. Its claim to 
originality is backed up not by new insights 
or fresh formulations, but rather by a—not 


6 Although economy has its place in the lexical 
balance (Gilliéron) and in diachronic phonology 
(Martinet), it merely represents one component in 
a highly intricate bundle of forces at work in any 
linguistic shift. Henle’s self-assurance in positing 
the simplification that ‘would naturally suggest 
itself’, in declaring that the stem form, being 
‘easier to pronounce’ than any of the suffixed 
forms, ‘would naturally...be used in place of one 
of them’, resulting in ‘a eonvenience in conversa- 
tion’, etc. shows that he underrates the counter- 
forces (conservatism, symmetry or pattern, and 
the like) blocking or deflecting in most instances 
the crude dictates of economy. 
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entirely successful—juxtaposition of results 
of researches, old and new, in disciplines 
seldom compared. Starting from the in- 
compatible definitions of ‘concept’ in 
modern psychology (= ingredient in any 
belief or any judgment, hence dependent on 
a mind or an organism; testable by experi- 
ments involving differential responses, e.g., 
sorting, as a token of pre-verbal intelli- 
gence, and, on a higher level, naming) and 
in traditional as well as modern logic (= a 
universal which lends itself to use in gen- 
erally valid propositions; an abstract en- 
tity), and passing in review several 
philosophical systems, from Platonism to 
its polar opposite, naminalism, Copi devotes 
most of his attention to the development of 
concepts in children (31-42), including the 


— acquisition of new concepts through a recall 


process and the refinement of those earlier 
formed through successive approximations 
to the social norm. At this point the terms 
‘concrete’ (in free interchange with ‘prac- 
tical’ and ‘dynamic’) and ‘abstract’ are in- 
troduced, with special reference to children 
and to schizophrenics, on the basis of 
Dewey’s definition rooted in the demands 
of practical life (abstract = not associated 
with practical concerns). The pertinent 
aspect of child development up to the age 
of twelve, away from egocentrism, is then 
broken down, with J. Piaget, into ten 
cumulative stages, the earlier partaking 
only of nonverbal (sensori-motor) intelli- 
gence, while to the latter a steadily growing 


dosage of conceptual (= verbal) intelligence | 


has been superadded. Only at the conclud- 
ing stage does Copi call in professional 
linguists for rapid consultation. He borrows 
from Bloomfield a formulaic statement on 
techniques of language learning (by demon- 
stration, observation, definition) and relies 
on another chapter in Bloomfield’s book— 
one of the least original—for guidance in 
the study of semantic change (42-4). When 
Copi speaks of the ‘best’ or the ‘well- 
developed’ language (43-4), he treads on 
thornier ground than he suspects. The 


chapter ends, surprisingly, with a summary 
of four lectures by E. A. Havelock on the 
‘semantic change in the direction of greater 
abstractness in the Greek vocabulary from 
the time of Homer to the Periclean Age’ 
(45-7), a postscript phrased in patently 
different terms than the preceding sections 
(individual preferences of schools of 
thought) and left neither assimilated to the 
strictly societal view of language, nor 
neatly contrasted with it. But what, apart 
from this lapsus, is particularly regrettable 
is Copi’s neglect of Sapir’s long and painful 
struggle with the varying role of concrete- 
ness in languages (a role which he used as a 
classificatory criterion in his book, virtually 
abandoning the idea in his subsequent 
encyclopedia article). The chapter might 
further have been immensely enriched by 
references to relevant European studies, 
e.g., to the linguistic analysis of abstractness 
by V: Brgndal (applied to modern French) 
and by C. Bally (opposing French syn- 
chronically to German), or, for that matter, 
by mention of the historically slanted in- 
quiries into the marked concreteness of 
Vulgar Latin paralleling the collapse of 
Graeco-Roman intellectual standards. 
Approximately the same ratio between 
linguistic and non-linguistic information 
prevails in Brown and Dulaney’s, on the 
whole, serious and meticulously planned 
contribution (Chap. 3: ‘A Stimulus-Re- 
sponse Analysis of Language and Meaning’ 
[49-95]). It is no secret that Bloomfield’s 
almost poignant unconcern with meaning, 
permeating his influential book and trace- 
able to articles and critiques written since 
the mid-’twenties, was at least partially 
suggested by an early, radical version of be- 
havioral theory no longer adhered to, at 
least not in its unmitigated crudeness, by 
many if not most younger experimental 
psychologists.’ Linguists further recall that 


1M. Schlauch emphasized this point as early as 
in.the mid-’forties in two memorable, though not 
unbiased, articles which must have escaped the 
authors’ attention. The better known appeared in 
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hardly any other component of Bloom- 
field’s close-knit doctrine provoked such 
sweeping enthusiasm among his most 
orthodox followers as this gingerly dodging 
of signification; indeed, some foreign ob- 
servers go so far as to view this token of 
scrupulousness as the principal line of 
cleavage between American and European 
majority views of linguistics (among others 
E. M. Uhlenbeck and A. W. de Groot, Lin- 
gua 7.91-2 [1957]). Be that as it may, a 
fresh attempt at a rapprochement between 
the empirical linguist’s and the psychologi- 
cal experimenter’s semi-independent views 
of meaning was certainly in order. Yet here 
again the familiar pattern of lopsidedness 
emerges, because the two approaches are 
differently weighted. On the linguistic side 
the authors’ horizon is essentially bounded 
by the minimal characterization of stimu- 
lus-response in Chap. 2 of Bloomfield’s 
manual, to which, aside from this helpful 
dichotomy, they also owe a stress on the 
communicative aspect of speech (they re- 
fuse to deny the existence of other legitimate 
aspects). From incidental remarks and di- 
gressions one infers a measure of familiarity 
with the principle of arbitrariness of the 
linguistic sign (this principle they seize 
upon to disconnect an infant’s acquisition 
of linguistic skill from ‘insightful learning’ 
as postulated by the Wertheimer-Koehler 
School: 49), with codes and communication 
engineering (49, 51), with communication 
theory (65: note the comment on ‘consum- 





Word 2.25-36 (1946) and leaned heavily on Charles 
L. Hull, as does Chap. 3 of the book under review. 
Our authors’ position is best summarized by 
thig lapidary statement: ‘As stimulus-responhse 
theories of the sign-function grow sophisticated 
and more adequate to human language (than those 
dealing with elementary animal situations], their 
behaviorism fades into the promise of a program, 
and the statements of the theory lose vulnera- 
bility’ (79). Noteworthy is the determined rejec- 
tion of Watson’s famous implicit responses (slight 
muscle movements and subvocal speech) as re- 
flecting a peripheralist view, i.e., confusing ‘un- 
reliable peripheral accompaniments’ with ‘central 
meaning processes’ (80). 
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matory’ messages, of major concern to the 
student of expressivism), with elaborate, 
yet not speech-like, communication among 
animals (85; here A. Kroeber’s recent mise 
au point might have been appositely 
quoted), with distinctive features (86-7; 
yet the Prague School and its affiliates do 
not rate mention), with allophones (a term 
launched in 1942: 65-7), also, understand- 
ably, with Fries’s structural, as against per- 
sonal (or socio-cultural), meanings (71, 88) 
and Pike’s intonational symbols (74). 
Even the sect of reforming semanticists is 
briefly alluded to (75). But this is merely 
the glittering surface; the core of the se- 
mantic problem, as some linguists visualize 
it, is nowhere firmly grasped. Neither Har- 
ris’s extreme evasion of reference to meaning 
and its replacement by discourse analysis, 
nor the spectrum of predominantly un- 
friendly reactions to this display of intransi- 
gence (for a synopsis see Rom. Phil. 9.39—40) 
come up for mention; though lexicon and 
syntax are identified (86-9), the authors 
do not broach the problem, lately brought 
to the fore, of tentative substitution of 
intonational for syntactic analysis;* one 
finds no reference to S. Ullmann’s concilia- 
tory attitude in matters semantic. On the 
other hand the chapter affords a richly 
nuanced account of competing psychologi- 
cal approaches, with Gestalt psychology, 
as in the remainder of the book, occupying a 
titillatingly inconspicuous place in the back- 
ground (50, 61, 90: Hull’s configurational 
conditioning). As the axis of their dis- 
cussion the authors introduce, from the 
start (51-5), a distinction between, on the 
one hand, (Pavlov’s) classical conditioning, 
in which the reinforcement of a conditioned 
response is the stimulus that produced the 
earlier (unconditioned) response, and, on 
the other, the more recently defined instru- 


8 Syntax is alkowed throughout to usurp some of 
the functions of morphology (though the authors 
operate with free and bound morphemes: 87), 
and the compounding of words into sentences is 
misrepresented, I believe (58-9). 
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mental learning, in which the reinforcement 
acts as a consequence of the conditioned 
response (reward, escape, avoidance train- 
ing). Behavioral responses are pictured in 
this context as lending themselves to selec- 
tion much like genetic mutations (the au- 
thors strictly rule out teleology). After 
some meandering the analysis, cued to this 
pervasive distinction, culminates in the 
following two-pronged conclusion (94-5): 
speech production is more like an instru- 
mental act, a means of environmental con- 
trol (cf. 57), shaped by gradual differentia- 
tion of responses through social selection 
(60), and reinforced by an imitative tend- 
ency—definitely not an_ instinct (63). 
Conversely, sign function or meaning is 
more like a classically conditioned response, 
implicit (i.e., mediating, as against overt) 
and involving by definition (52) only a frac- 
tional component of the unconditioned 
response. To veer away from psychological 
jargon to Morris’s semiotic, one may at this 
point simply substitute ‘dispositional at- 
tachment’ for ‘fractional component’ and 
‘denotatum’ (typically an object forming 
part of the outside world) for ‘unconditioned 
response’ (76-7).° Fortunately our authors 
at intervals resist the lure of the Morris 
doctrine, slightly modifying his character- 
ization of natural languages (85-6) and 
hesitating to identify meaning with overt 
behavior through the so-called habit- 
family hierarchy (79); they even strike an 
agnostic note by declaring: ‘Meaning has 
been pushed to a place in the organism where 
it eludes the most sensitive instruments now 
available’ (83). Brown and Dulaney are 
candid enough to grant at once that their 


9 ‘A stimulus, then, is a sign of an object if it 
produces a disposition to respond under certain 
conditions with response sequences that are also 
cued for the object’. C. E. Osgood, building on 
Hull’s learning theory, similarly argues that when 
stimuli [including linguistic signs] previously 
associated with the stimulus object [e.g., a de- 
notatum] ‘are later presented without its support, 
they tend to elicit some reduced portion of the 
total behavior elicited by the stimulus object’ (81). 
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conclusion leaves unexplained significant 
innovations and variations (they anticipate 
some of these shortcomings 62-72, trying 
rather clumsily to extricate themselves from 
their predicament, mostly through appeal 
to secondary reinforcement). But they 
seem not to suspect that far more serious 
objections than those posed by the innocu- 
ous production of novel (lexical) combina- 
tions (71-2) are raised by such full-scale 
innovations as affect a virtually closed 
system of sounds or forms. A firm grasp of 
the linguistic drift, as splendidly sketched 
by Sapir (1921), and of the internal econ- 
omy (sound shifts arranged as chain reac- 
tions), as presented most vividly by dia- 
chronic phonologists, might have helped 
them to reappraise the issue and to escape 
an embarrassing impasse in their lame com- 
ment on the social sanctioning of allophones 
(67). 

Yet another symptomatic comparison 
may be drawn between the Michigan and 
the Chicago Reports. It concerns the atten- 
tion each devotes to the artistic use of speech, 
with special stress on the written word 
(fine literature). On this score, the Michi- 
gan Report, by virtue of its rather diffused 
focus, accomplishes distinctly more than 
its counterpart, doing justice in the process 
to the catchword Culture not only as the 
term is currently understood by social scien- 
tists (historically conditioned communal 
organization, as against biological heritage), 
but also as it is interpreted by humanists 
and laymen (balanced acquisition of non- 
technical knowledge; refinement of taste, 
alertness, range of curiosity, and acumen). 
Henle need not have been apologetic about 
the relative dearth of originality informing 
his compact, didactically slanted study (173- 
95) of the metaphor (Chap. 7),’ a splendid 
piece of what French scholarship prizes as 
‘haute vulgarisation’, with ample allowance 
made for graded steepness, repetition (173, 


1° Sporadically Henle refers to metaphors also 
in the introductory chapter (8, 11, 15, 17). See also 
98. 
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175), and alternative restatement (178). 
If he could not help paraphrasing at length 
some Aristotelian definitions of tropes, he 
at least pointed out a vast stretch of un- 
charted territory (189) and provided a re- 
deeming touch of modernity by his astute 
remarks on the social subsoil of figurative 
speech (185-6) and on certain limits to the 
effective paraphrase of a metaphor (175-6, 
193-5). The very practicability of such 
necessarily cumbersome circumlocutions has 
been lately at issue among literary critics; 
it was championed by Ruth Herschberger 
(with frank admission of temporary ob- 
stacles"), categorically ruled out by C. 
Brooks, and partially conceded by I. A. 
Richards. Our temporizing reporter rates 
the venture as feasible in principle, but at 
the cost of heavy sacrifice (curtailment of 
effect, through loss of interaction of simi- 
larities) and preferably if applied to fading 
or extinct metaphors” rather than to those— 
particularly potent—that are in their nas- 
cent stage. While paying tribute to the 
fashionable symbolist theory by labeling a 
word an immediate sign of its literal, and 
a mediate sign of its figurative, sense (175-6), 
Henle is discreet enough to invoke, for a 
change, C. S. Peirce’s rather than Morris’s 
formulations. With their aid he contends 
that a symbolic strain (arbitrary signs, 
such as ordinary words) and an iconic 
strain (signs endowed with actual similarity 
of quality (color, shape] or structure, such 
as onomatopoeic words) have been inter- 
woven in each metaphor, with particular 
subtlety so in artful poetic discourse. In 
this privileged precinct the aptness of a 
metaphor may depend on the writer’s 


11 It might have been worth while to refer to 
J. S. Ransom’s editorial rebuttal of her esthetic 
near-positivism, published in the same number of 
Kenyon Review. 

% Henle expounds brilliantly the tendential 
literalization of metaphors (187-8), but should- not 
have perfunctorily equated ‘idioms’ with ‘dead 
metaphors’ (183). Numerous idioms are best iden- 
tified by their grammatical opaqueness or aber- 
rance rather than in symbolistic terms. 
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skill in elaborating it (177-81) and on de- 
liberate interplay with puns, i.e. homonymy, 
which may materially increase the total im- 
pact (183-4); antecedent and induced simi- 
larity, we are led to believe, countenance 
each other and may jointly receive support 
from supervenient induced content, emo- 
tional or conceptual (191-2). The differen- 
tial feature setting apart neatly patterned 
metaphors from the mass of amorphous 
‘metaphoric statements’ is that ‘in a meta- 
phor some terms symbolize the icon and 
others symbolize what is iconized ... some 
terms refer literally to one situation and 
figuratively to the second while other terms 
refer literally only and refer to the second 
situation only’. In contrast to this charac- 
teristically explosive alloy, simile—‘a mere 
invitation to metaphoric thought’—lacks 
terms endowed with figurative senses, both 
sides of the equation being overtly stated, 
while allegory, in turn, may be interpreted 
in its entirety strictly on the literal level and 
yet conceal an optionally inferable deeper 
meaning. (Henle seems unaware of ‘figural- 
ism’ to which the late E. Auerbach strove 
to grant an independent status, at least in 
some cultures, alongside symbolism and 
allegory.) 

The prime condition for the success of a 
multi-faceted symposium is that all par- 
ticipants agree to renounce the prerogative 
of each using his professional jargon and 
that, at the publishing stage, the editor-in- 
chief firmly induce contributors to define 
in plain words and to exemplify graphically 
those few technical terms admitted after 
careful screening. This policy has been 
quite laxly enforced here, with the result 
that the level of specialization is fairly un- 
even. Some chapters read easily, not unlike 
retouched lecture notes or extended ar- 
ticles in a first-class encyclopedia, whose 
authors have been cautioned to aim at the 
sophisticated general reader without giving 
the appearance of talking down to him. 
Others the outsider can hardly expect to 
assimilate down to minute details without 
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some previous exposure to, or even training 
in, the given discipline. Unfortunately the 
worst offenders against this principle of 
ready intelligibility (not unaware of their own 
peccadillo: 83) are Brown and Dulaney 
whose ambitious contribution, if properly 
pruned of obscurities, might have been 
the most enlightening of all to the student 
of linguistics. But if reinforcement. and ex- 
tinction, as understood by present-day psy- 
chologists, are adequately explained (52), 
it is difficult to select a page not marred by 
some uncomfortably cryptic term." True, 
part of the confusion stems from termino- 
logical disagreements within the ranks of the 
chosen profession: What Hilgard and Mar- 
quis (to whose canon our authors in general 
adhere) called instrumental learning (1940) 


_ had previously been known, one discovers, 


to B. F. Skinner’s readers (1938) as operant 
learning and at a still earlier stage—and 
in more rudimentary form—as trial-and- 
error learning (57, 260). Such frills and 
niceties of nomenclature should resolutely 
have been trimmed away in a book of this 
scope. If they happen not to obfuscate in 
equal profusion any statements on linguis- 
tics proper (a discipline, as we realize only 
too well, which suffers from the same acute 
ailment), then this apparent advantage is 
due mainly to the pitiful scarcity here of 
straight linguistic discussions." 

13Such as expressive vs. receptive aphasia, 


skeletal response, reduction of tissue needs, steep 
auditory gradients, phylogenetic advances, ef- 


fectors controlled by the autonomic nervous sys-— 


tem, a common quale, perfectly redintegrative 
conditioned responses, Titchener’s ‘images’ 
(tagged as capricious), ‘Und-Verbindungen’ pur- 
portedly congenial to associationism, and afferent 
neural impulses, to none of which one finds a clue 
between the covers of the book. 

4 Limitation of space does not allow us an 
equally detailed examination of the remaining 
chapters. Stevenson’s forcefully phrased account 
(Chaps. 8-9) of symbolism in the arts (196-257) 
would lead us far afield, while Frankena’s semiotic 
contribution (Chaps. 5-6; pp. 121-72) is so unen- 
joyably written—starting with a chapter heading 
as disappointingly vague as ‘Some Aspects of 
Language’—as to provoke contradiction at every 


To sum up: the Stevenson-Henle Report 
is an eclectic miscellany assembling con- 
tributions of uneven intrinsic merit, dif- 
ferent degrees of readability, and widely 
varying measures of direct relevancy to the 
linguist. In a way, its title is a misnomer, 
since, if a topical kernel is at all discernible, 
this core could be most appropriately tagged 
‘Symbolic Aspects of Language’. Thought, 
at intervals, looms large in the discussions, 
via symbolic logic and semiotic, with a few 
allusions to mathematics, while the ap- 
proach to Culture is not devoid of ambigu- 
ity, hovering as it does between the anthro- 
pologist’s and the esthetician’s almost 
irreconcilable viewpoints. If the linguist is 
unlikely to benefit directly from this panel 
discussion, his indirect profit may be sizable 
provided his own mind is sufficiently elastic. 





step. But a few words are in order on Copi’s 
beautifully constructed Chap. 4 on ‘Artificial 
Languages’, a boon to the layman (96-120). The 
author is concerned here neither with semiartificial 
languages like Esperanto (on these see 93), nor 
with scientific abbreviations and ordinary for- 
mulas, introduced on account of their precision, 
brevity, and freedom from connotations (‘supple- 
mented natural language’), but with formalized 
symbolic languages, a near-synonym of ‘logistic 
systems’ (264 n. 9), as constructed by logicians and 
mathematicians in an effort to elude the ‘fallacy of 
verbalism’ (Russell). The former are guided by 
their desire to set up purely syntactical trans- 
formation rules fitted to test the validity of 
propositions, the latter lean in the direction of 
formal deductive systems whose primitive terms 
are arbitrary, uninterpreted symbols, not defined 
until after all theorems have been derived and 
thus achieving greater generality, the whole based 
on a deductive system having deduction itself as 
its subject matter. Wittgenstein’s program of in- 
vestigating reality by means of an ideal language is 
rejected on account of its circularity (110), and 
claims staked out by phenomenalists and ma- 
terialists as to the more convincing presentability, 
hence truthfulness, of their respective systems are 
brushed aside. Important for linguists is the con- 
ceivable application of symbolic languages—as 
idealized models—to the study of natural lan- 
guages (A. Church), in spite or even on account of 
salient differences (118-9), and especially the 
criticism (115-6) of the axiomatic method in 
linguistics (Bloomfield, Bloch) as being premature. 
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He has a chance to hear about current prog- 
ress in some palpably close domains and to 
discover what (possibly warped) impressions 
the researches of his own associates have 
produced in influential and not unsympa- 
thetic quarters. He may feel an urge to 
muse on the channels that allow some re- 
sults of stringent laboratory work to filter 
through or spill over into the vast reservoir 
of our general mid-twentieth-century cul- 
ture, while barring others from this reward- 
ing access to readers at large. The three 
chief weaknesses of the book, paradoxically 
enough, also constitute its three principal 
assets. First, the failure, for one reason or 
other, of the most frequently quoted con- 
temporary authorities (Black, Brooks, Car- 
nap, Church, DeLaguna, Empson, Hull, 
Morris, Pepper, Piaget, Russell, Skinner, 
to cite but a few recurrent names) to have 
participated in the Conference, still less in 
the drafting of the Report, has tended to 
blunt the sharp edges: instead of flamboyant 
manifestoes and exciting challenges, one 
finds throughout soberly worded, soothing 
balance sheets. Second, the consistent dis- 
regard of the diachronic axis (a trend only 
pointed up by Havelock’s ill-timed Hellenic 
interlude) spells out the generally prevailing 
ahistoricism, allied, as if by compensation, 
with structuralism—as powerful a league as 
was, in the past century, an initially nos- 
talgic historicism buttressed after Darwin 
by evolutionism. Third, the essential limit- 
ation (without defiant overtones) of the Re- 
port’s horizon to the Anglo-American scene, 
despite desultory mention of Bergson and 
Croce (but definitely including a few privi- 
léged nuggets of continental European 
culture long ago absorbed, e.g. Carnap’s logis- 
tics), marks a climate of intellectual self- 
sufficiency characteristic, for better or for 
worse, of an influential sector of latter-day 
American academic life. 

Two afterthoughts. The Michigan Con- 
ference and its belated brain child seem two 
links in a lengthening chain of symptoms 
pointing in the direction of a still inarticu- 
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late restlessness that began breaking into 
the open shortly after 1950. To be sure, 
formal descriptive analysis has by now been 
carried to a high degree of perfection, but 
the days when this respectable accomplish- 
ment produced unalloyed satisfaction seem 
to be speedily drawing to their close. The 
jubilance is tempered by the realization 
that, if current trends remain unchecked, 
linguistic analysis may become an isolate 
among intellectual pursuits; that very at- 
tractive possibilities of overlapping inquiries 
into culture and language may have been 
severely reduced; that the future growth of 
historical linguistics, irrevocably moored 
to exegetic disciplines of which philology is 
by far the most nourishing, may be alto- 
gether stunted once an uncompromising 
shade of empiricism becomes the law of the 
land; that the province of language study, 
if of late widened and deepened in some 
directions (stress on exotic tongues, hier- 
archization of features on certain levels), 
has been critically narrowed in others that 
invite less precise, but not less significant 
nor less patient, operations—many of them 
highly valued by society at large (etymol- 
ogy, semantics, border-zone of stylistics, 
metrics, folklore, ethnology). The second, 
not unrelated afterthought concerns Sapir 
in whose work—aside from the corpus of 
Indianistic monographs—a somewhat dif- 
fident avant-garde twenty years ago almost 
apologetically recognized above all a mas- 
tery of verbal craftsmanship, an appeal to 
subtleties not readily verifiable, a uniquely 
imaginative line of inquiry recalcitrant to 
capsulation. Actually Sapir reached the 
pinnacle of his inner growth when he en- 
visaged, in the perspectives of arrangement 
and of history, the challenging interplay of 
diverse forces which lend themselves to 
analyses of different degrees of stringency. 
His work at its most personal is connotative 
of exactness, but not one enforced at the 
expense of completeness and complexity; 
it is incompatible with simplification riding 
rough-shod déver the more elusive, less 
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mechanically classifiable, less welcome facts. 
The dramatic re-discovery of Sapir which, 
one ventures to predict, has just begun to 
gather momentum, marks a return not to 
such surface phenomena as mentalism, 
conjectural psychology, poetization of 
knowledge, but to a fuller, less schematic 
grasp of the facts of language in all its di- 
mensions and layers, nuclear and peripheral 
alike, embedded in the broader facts of cul- 
ture. The Michigan Report shows a group of 
psychologists and philosophers reaching 
out for Sapir’s hand; the Chicago Report 
portrayed several anthropologists and lin- 
guistic analysts similarly engaged. Before 
long, a new generation of language historians 
will discover the treasure trove of basic 
truths about dynamics that has far too long 
lain entombed in Sapir’s most enduring 
writings. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


THE ORIGINS AND PREHISTORY OF LAN- 
auaGE. By G. Révész. Translated from the 
German by J. Butler. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. Pp. viii + 240. 


Ato Raun 


The book is subdivided as follows: Pref- 
ace, p. v—vi; I. Introduction, p. 1-4; II. 
The Problem of Origins, p. 5-16; III. 
Theories of Origins, p. 17-87; IV. The 
Problem of an Original Language, p. 88-90; 
V. The Language of Early Man, p. 91-93; 
VI. The Theory of the Linguistic Functions, 
p. 94-131; VII. Human and Animal Forms 
of Contact, p. 132-148; VIII. The Develop- 
ment of Phonetic Forms of Communication, 
p. 149-193; IX. The Importance of the Con- 
tact Theory of Evolution, p. 194-198; X. 
The Logical Structure of the Contact 
Theory, p. 199-206; XI. The Significance 
of the Contact Theory for Linguistic His- 
tory, Psychology and Prehistory, p. 207- 
215; XII. Summary, p. 216-226; Bibli- 
ography, p. 227-230; Some Writings of the 
Author, p. 231-233; Index, p. 235-240. 

In the book under review, reference is 


taken to the well-known fact that the Lin- 
guistic Society of -Paris, founded in 1866, 
declared inadmissible in its statutes any 
note of communication on the origin of 
language. Obviously this prohibition was 
prompted by the numerous and fruitless 
discussions of the problem. When reading 
Révész’ accounts of those earlier theories, 
one cannot help but understand such an 
attitude. Still it is necessary to take one 
further step, and to state that Révész’ own 
contribution, which he calls “contact the- 
ory,” falls short of its goal in spite of the 
author’s admirable knowledge and most 
respectable effort. Since we are so far away 
from any kind of origin, it is impossible to 
give even a fair reconstruction of the situa- 
tion in which language might have origi- 
nated. As a principle, Révész acknowledges 
this, but instead of stopping here he goes 
on with his contact theory. Logically, any 
such argumentation must contain a con- 
siderable amount of circularity, since cer- 
tain other developments of man would be 
required for the rise of language, and vice 
versa. Much depends on what we under- 
stand by language and the origin of lan- 
guage. For this reviewer, language means 
two-way communication, and the origin 
of language was the moment when the first 
spoken response was given to a message. 
Excluded from this interpretation are all 
unspoken languages and all monologues in a 
spoken language. It is, of course, all right to 
try to list conditions which might have con- 
tributed to the rise of language, but such a 
list could probably never be made com- 
plete, and the original order and relative 
importance of the factors involved could 
hardly ever be established. 

To these general remarks a discussion of 
various details might be added, but such 
hardly seems profitable after the many 
reviews of both the German and English 
editions of this work. No reference is made 
in the preface of the English edition to the 
reviews of the German edition; obviously 
the author did not profit much by them. 
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Also, he has been unable to follow up any 
newer linguistic developments either in 
Europe or in America. Nevertheless, the 
book can serve as a useful guide and warning 
for those who are looking for a solution to 
the problem indicated by the title. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


HoMoPHONY OR PoLysEMY? 


Dovcias TAYLOR 


Among other semantic “analogies” be- 
tween Arawakan, Cariban and Tupian 
languages cited by C. H. de Goeje (in his 
Etudes linguistiques caribes II, p. 46), we 
find the following (the numerals refer to 
entries in his comparative Cariban vocabu- 
lary in the same volume): ‘Le mot arawak 
(h)adali soleil contient le radical (h)ada 
chaud, mais il semble que le méme radical 
fait part du mot adahaka uriner. Paralléle- 
ment a cela les mots 400 Sidi soleil, 1619 
aSi-p-hak chaud et 29 eSiku urine contien- 
nent probablement le méme radical.’ This 
note concerns only the Arawakan forms. 

Lokono (h)adali sun seems to have no 
cognate equivalent in any other Arawakan 
language; but is plausibly explained as 
derived from (h)ada hot (cf. Island Carib 
h-4ra hot) by means of the nominalizing 
suffix -li male human—the sun reputedly 
having been a man. Similarly, Lokono 
uadili man (another innovation) is most 
probably derived from uadi- long. But 
Lokono adahaka urinate (cf. Breton’s 
Island-Carib 4rga pisser, narfgoyem je 
pisse) seems hardly more likely to contain 
(h)ada hot than (h)ada tree or stick or wood 
(ef. Island-Carib ar(a)- with the same mean- 
ing, but attested only in bound form, and 
ata, ada, aha, etc., its equivalents in many 
Arawakan languages, some free, others 
only in composition), which de Goeje does 
not mention in this connexion. 

Since it is clear from other considerations 
that Breton’s ‘g’ and ‘c’ or ‘k’ represent 
sounds that were non-distinctive in the dia- 
lect described by him, I should be inclined, 
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on the basis ot Island Carib alone, to regard 
his 4r(a)ga urinate as identical with the 
first word (a verb) of his draca racd-bae 
vide ton verre; and to regard this verb as 
unrelated to the particle hd4ra hot. How- 
ever comparison with Lokono suggests that 
Breton’s 4raca is related to Lokono (h)ara 
to be spent, ended, accomplished and to araga 
to cut off rather than to, adahaka urinate. 
So that if the /d/—/r/ opposition of Lokono 
is inherited and the Island-Carib merger 


in /r/ an innovation, as comparison with 


other Arawakan languages indicates, then 
we must still regard the original identity of 
the homophonous morphemes in the words 
meaning hot, urinate and tree or stick or wood 
as a possibility worth investigating. 

To assume that the same form designated 
both heat (or hot) and wood might not be too 
far-fetched (for these Indians used sticks 
of wood not only for fuel, but also, in pre- 
Columbian times, for generating fire by 
drilling); but it would not render the sug- 
gested relationship to the word meaning 
urinate any more plausible. On the other 
hand, if we take the central meaning of 
Lokono ada to be put forth or emit, not only 
does the semantic connexion between the 
different referents mentioned so far (hol 
or heat, urinate and tree or stick or wood) 
become clear, but we are then enabled to 
recognize this form (whether simple or com- 
plex I shall not venture to say; but cf. 
Lokono uda, Island Carib tira- skin or bark 
or other outer covering) in a number of 
otherwise intractable words. For example, 
Lokono adakota ask = inquire of or require 
of may plausibly be analysed as: ada + 
causative -kota = cause to give out (in- 
formation, etc.), in the same way as transi- 
tive andakota join = cause to come together 
is derived from intransitive anda meet = 
come together, or abokota catch or take or 
hold, but more literally cause to be in with 
(the one who performs the action), is derived 
from abo with or in, etc. The fact that Island 
Carib has several unrelated forms which— 
though not equivalent—are equally trans- 
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latable by English hot or heat (according. to 
affixation), and that hdra hot or lara its 
heat seemingly applies only to that kind 
which may be qualified as ‘radiant’ tends to 
support this interpretation. If it should be 
correct, Lokono ada and its cognates have 
many referents but only one meaning; 
and the only problem here, as in many 
other cases, is one of translation. 
Dominica, BririsH WEsT INDIES 


On Tone In Crow* 


G. H. Matraews 


The prosodic features in Crow present an 
interesting example of the non-uniqueness 
of phonemic solutions, and thus far two 
solutions have been presented. Kaschube 
(IJAL 20.34-6, 1954) sets up a distinction 
between long and short vowels, a single 
stress-accent (i.e., a two-valued feature one 
value of which is applied to every vowel), 
and three tonemes (i.e., a three-valued 
feature—HIGH, LOW, and FALLING— 
one value of which is assigned to every 
vowel). She then cites certain restrictions in 
the occurrence of vowel length, stress, and 
tones: FALLING occurs only on long 
vowels; aud in her examples, but not in 
longer forms, stress occurs only and always 
with HIGH and FALLING tones. 

The other solution, proposed by Hamp 
(IJAL 24.321-2, 1958), is based solely on, 
and is a rephonemicization of the examples 
in the Kaschube paper. His solution is to 
set up just one tone-accent (i.e., a two- 
valued feature one value of which is as- 
signed to all vowels), and to phonemicize 
the long vowels as geminates. He ignores the 
stress-accent (because of his limited corpus 
this is all he can do). FALLING, then, is 
phonemicized by placing the tone-accent 
on the first of the geminate vowels, and 


* This work was supported in part by the U.S. 
Army (Signal Corps), the U.S. Air Force (Office of 
Scientific Research, Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command), and the U. S. Navy (Office of 
Naval Recearch); and in part by the National 
Science Foundation. 
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HIGH by placing it on the second. The 
short HIGH vowels, of course, are marked 
with the accent, and all LOW (“simply 
no tone at all’) vowels are unmarked. 

Another solution is presented here which 
makes use of the syntactic structure of Crow. 
Wherever in the examples a long LOW 
vowel follows a syllable with a HIGH 
vowel (t’iSpaSo = your feather and t’iskya: 
ra = your mother-in-law) the HIGH and 
the LOW are separated by the alienable 
possession morpheme, §. We shall spell 
this morpheme a and separate it from the 
following noun stem by a boundary, =, 
introduced by syntactic processes (thus the 
forms cited above will be tiSa=pa‘So and 
ti8a=ka‘ra). This boundary is also intro- 
duced between the constituents of com- 
pounds: Thus, the form given as ¢’étpaca = 
Japanese is actually &ta= paca’ from &é:ta 
= wolf and paca‘ = (a woman’s) brothers 
and the form aSSta:rra = tepee is actually 
aSsi=ta‘rra from aSSi = dent and ta‘rra = 
conical. Then, with a phonemic notation 
that contains a single tone distinction— 
HIGH vs. LOW—and a single vowel 
length distinction—long vs. short—the 
following set of rules, if applied in the indi- 
cated order, will produce the correct placing 
of tones in all of the forms. 

1. If a long LOW vowel immediately 
follows a syllable with a HIGH vowel, 
and without a = boundary separating them, 
the long vowel becomes FALLING. By 
this rule tit4xa’ — Gitdxa, fsakS’a —> 
fsa-kSa, m&:pé=tétta’ — mAép&=tddta-. 

2. A sequence of a short vowel plus a = 
boundary is lost. By this rule aS8i=ta‘rra — 
aSSta‘rra, ¢éta=pata’ — cétpata’, tida= 
pata’ — tiSpata’, tiSa=kara — tiSka‘ra, 
ma‘ p4=tééta: —. mé-ptééta:, masa=pa-so 
— maspa‘so, tiSa=pa'So — tiSpa-So, pira= 
itké — piritk4, masa=pira’ — madSpira-, 
tiSa=pira’ — tiSpira’. (A later rule would 
soften the k after §, ¢, and 1.) 

3. In forms without a HIGH vowel, the 
first long vowel becomes FALLING. By 
this rule aSSta‘rra — aSSta-rra, ma3pa‘so — 
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maspa‘So, pira’ — pira:, maSpira’ — mas- 
pira’, pira‘kSa —> pira-k&a, u'wata — 
u'wata. By adding another rule, we can also 
explain the final vowels in such forms as 
maspir’a’ (masa=pira’) = my fire and 
t'iSpira (ti$a=pira’) = your fire. 

4. A final long LOW vowel in a form con- 
taining a HIGH vowel becomes short. By 
this rule éé-tpata- — éé-tpata, tiSpata- 
tiSpata, tiSpira- — tiSpira. And another rule 
will explain the tones of the various forms of 
passik. 

5. A sequence of HIGH-LOW-HIGH 
becomes HIGH-HIGH-HIGH. By _ this- 
rule pf-hur4 — pi-hurd, pi-passik — pi-pas- 
Mk, ti-passik — ti-passik. 

It should be noted that the order of appli- 
cation of rules 3., 4., and 5. is not fixed. 
However, rule 1, must be applied before 
rule 2. Otherwise, ti8a=pa‘So would come 
out as *tiSpa-So, an incorrect form. Rule 2. 
must be applied before rule 3. Otherwise, 
aSsi=ta‘rra would come out as *aSSta'rra, 
an incorrect form. Similarly, although the 
examples do not show this, rule 2. must also 
precede rule 4. Otherwise a form such as 
aSSi=pira‘ would come out as *ad8pira 
instead of the correct form a&Spira-. Thus 
the interpretation of the phonemic notation 
is provided by a set of ordered rules, and 
each rule is applied to the results of the pre- 
ceding rule. 
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ADDITIONS TO CATHERINE A. CALLAGHAN’S 
CALIFORNIA PENUTIAN: HISTORY AND 
Brsuiograpuy (IJAL 24, 189-194. 1958) 


Tor ULVING 


I do not know whether this bibliography 
was intended to be complete, but a look 
into my bibliographical files revealed that 
a number of items could be added, some of 
which follow. 

Dixon, Roland B. 1910 Pujunan family. 
BAE 30: 2.326-327. 

Driver, H. E. 1937 Culture element dis- 


VOL. XXV 


tributions VI: Southern Sierra Nevada. 
Anthropological Records (AR) 1: 2.53-154 
(pp. 146-153: Comparative vocabularies). 

Francescato, G. 1952 A structural com- 
parison of the California Penutian, MA 
dissertation Indiana Univ. 

Gatschet, Albert S. 1879 Classification 
into seven linguistic stocks of Western In- 
dian dialects. RUSGS 7.403-485. 

Harris, Zellig S. 1944 Yokuts structure 
and Newman’s grammar. IJAL 10.196-211; 
1947 Structural restatements. I. IJAL 
13.47-58 (Yokuts). 

Heizer, Robert F. (ed.) 1952 California 
Indian linguistic records: The Mission In- 
dian vocabularies of Alphonse Pinart. AR 
15: 1; 1955 California Indian linguistic 
records: The Mission Indian vocabularies 
of H. W. Henshaw. AR 15: 2. 

Hymes, D. H. 1957 Some Penutian ele- 
ments and the Penutian hypothesis. SJA 
13.69-87. 

Kroeber, Alfred L. 1906 Yokuts names. 
JAFL 19.142-143; 1929 The Valley Nise- 
nan. UCPAAE 24.253-290. 

Lee, D. D. 1942 Noun categories in Wintu. 
KZ 67.197-210; 1943 The linguistic aspect 
of Wintu‘ acculturation. AA 45. 435-440; 
1944 Categories of the generic and par- 
ticular in Wintu‘’. AA 46.362-369; 1944 
Linguistic reflection of Wintu' thought. 
IJAL 10.181-187; 1946 Stylistic use of 
negative in Wintu‘. IJAL 12.79-81. 

Lohmann, J. 1943 Einige Bemerkungen 
zu den Genus-Kategorien des Wintu. KZ 
68.99-121. 

Newman, Stanley S. 1932 The Yawel- 
mani dialect of Yokuts. IJAL 7.85-89. 

Preston, W. D. 1950 Maidu macropho- 
nemes. IJAL 16.185-192. 

Sapir, E., and Morris Swadesh. 1953 
Coos-Takelma-Penutian comparisons. IJAL 
19.132-137. 

Swadesh, Morris. 1954 On the Penutian 
vocabulary survey. IJAL 20.123-133. 

Uldall, H. J. 1954 Maidu phonetics. IJAL 
20.8-16. : 
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NO. 2 


Errata IN IstaAnp Carrs IV, 


BY Doveias Taytor, IJAL 
24.36-60. 


(Page) 37 (column) II (line) 34: uéiu 
(not: uéie); 41.1.40-1: express (not: press); 
43.1.26: ibidie (not: abidie); 43.1.45: Graga 
(not: urdga); 43.I1.2: ibidie (not: ibibie); 
46.11.19: leréga (not: lergéga); 46.I1.1: 
laggbu (not: lag§gu); 47.1.30: taru (not: 
tatu); 47.1.41: when she (not: what she); 
48.1.17: abthaj (not: abtinhaj); 48.I1.2: 
adaradsarubadina (not: adardsarub4-dina); 
49.1.2: aggieha (not: aggeiha); 49.1.4, delete 
full-stop after: lamuiq; 49.I1.4: ggiahadibu 
(not: gdjahadibu); 51.1.5, delete redun- 
dant: uéiu aba; 51.1.17: hanéga (not: 
hanéa); 51.1.17: lagéto (not: labdéto); 51.1. 
30: sdéti (not: séto); 51.11.45: lardga-ti 
(not: larigua-ti); 52.11.9: ty (not: ly); 57.- 
1.24: Dip up (not: Dip us); 57.11.34: the 
car (not: their car); 57.11.38: They came 
(not: Bird came); 58.1.45: world (not: 
word); 59.1.11: miitu (not: métu); 59.1.30: 
lagéto (not: lagéti); 59.11.9: humdi (not: 
humid); 59.11.30: uéiu (not: néiu). 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF LINGUISTICS 
July 6th-August 14th, 1959 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


Encouraged by the good enrolment in 
the 1958 Summer School of Linguistics and 
by a growing interest in linguistic studies 
in Canada, the University of Alberta in 
co-operation with the Canadian Linguistic 
Association will conduct a second Summer 
School of Linguistics during the summer of 
1959. A considerably expanded program of 
courses, all of which carry University 
credit, will be offered: 


General Linguistics 
Phonetics and Phonemics 
Morphology and Syntax 
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English Phonetics 

French Phonetics 

Linguistic Geography and Lexicog- 
raphy 

Semantics and Translation Theory 
and Practice 

History of the English Language 

Modern English Grammar 

Teaching English as a Second Lan- 
guage 

Comparative Classical Philology 

Introduction to Slavonic Linguistics 


Depending on the demand, it is expected 
that a course in Cree or in Eskimo will also 
be available. 


Prospective Canadian participants are 
eligible to apply for financial assistance to 
the Canada Council, 140 Wellington Street, 
Ottawa. United States citizens and other 
non-Canadians should direct their inquiries 
regarding financial assistance to the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. In addi- 
tion, a limited number of small grants, 
some specially earmarked for particular 
courses, will be made available by the Cana- 
dian Linguistic Association. Inquiries should 
be directed to the Association’s Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. W. S. Avis, Royal Military 
College, Kingston, Ontario. 

A bulletin giving full details concerning 
the 1959 Summer School of Linguistics 
will be available soon. In the meantime, 
all inquiries should be directed to Dr. 
Ernest Reinhold, Director, Summer School 
of Linguistics, University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Canada. 


REcENT PUBLICATIONS 


General Linguistics 


Carroll, John B. The assessment of pho- 
neme cluster frequencies. Lg. 34.267- 
278, 1958. 

English Language Institute Staff (Robert 
Lado, Director; Charles C. Fries, Con- 
sultant). An Intensive Course in Eng- 
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lish. Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan 
Press. [Consists of four volumes, en- 
titled English Sentence Patterns (Rev. 
ed., 1958; 340 pp.), English Pattern 
Practice (Rev. ed., 1958; 410 pp.), 
English Pronunciation (1954; 212 
pp.), Lessons in Vocabulary (1956; 
154 pp.).] 

Maficzak, W. Tendances générale des 
changements analogiques I. Lingua 
7.298-325, 1958. 

Matthews, W. M. Phonetics and Phonology 
in Retrospect. Lingua 7.254-268, 1958. 

Palmer, F. R. Linguistic Hierarchy. Lingua 
7.225-241, 1958. 

Quirk, R. Substitutions and Syntactical 
Research. Archivum Linguisticum 10.- 
37-42, 1958. 

Saporta, Sol, and Donald Olson. Classifi- 
cation of intervocalic clusters. Lg. 
34.261-266, 1958. 

Trager, George L. Phonetics: Glossary and 
Tables, SIL, Occasional Papers, no. 6, 
1958. 27 pp. 


American Indian Languages 


Anderson, Arabelle. Two Chol Texts. Tlalo- 
can (Mexico, D.F.] 3.313-316, 1957. 

Croft, Kenneth. Nahuatl Texts from Mat- 
lapa, S.L.P. Tlalocan [Mexico, D.F.] 
3.317-333, 1957. 

Haas, Mary R. A New Linguistic Rela- 
tionship in North America: Algonkian 


LINGUISTICS VOL. XXV 
and the Gulf Languages. SJA 14.231- 
264, 1958. 

Hildebrandt, Martha. Sistema Fonemico 
del Macoita [with an Apéndice of 
phrases, and three word lists]. Linguas 
Indigenas de Venezuela, no. 1, Caracas, 
1958. Pp. 107. 

Law, Howard W. Tamakasti: A Gulf Na- 
huatl Text. Tlalocan (Mexico, D.F.] 
3.344-360, 1957. 

Noriega, Raul. Desciframientos de Inscrip- 
ciones Ciclograficas del Mexico An- 
tiguo. Mexico, D.F.: Conferencia en 
la Associacién Mexicana de Periodis- 
tas, 1958. Pp. 26 (mimeog.). 

Robins, R. H. The Yurok Language. Gram- 
mar, Texts, Lexicon. UCPL, v. 15, 
1958. 300 pp. 

Trager, George L., and Felicia E. Harben 
North American Indian Languages: 
Classification and Maps. SIL, Occa- 
sional Papers, no. 5, 1958. 35 pp. 


Journals Received 


Archivum Linguisticum, vol. 10, fase. 1; 
1958. 

The Japanese Journal of Ethnology, vol. 22, 
nos. 1-2, n.d. [In Japanese, with Eng- 
lish summaries of each article.] 

Language, v. 34, no. 2, 1958. 

Lingua, v. 7, no. 3, 1958. 

The Muslim World, v. 48, no. 3, 1958. 

PMLA, vol. 73, no. 4, parts 1, 2, 1958. 








